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Necessary 
To Your 


Bank 


The bank is the heart of business. 
largely from its banks. 


















Necessary 
To Your 


Community 


Safeguarding the Heart of Business 


The activity of a community radiates 
The life blood of industry flows from banks. 


Interest is your principal item—in fact, is the very foundation of the banking Business. 


The Meilicke 


Time and Interest Calculator 


insures accurate computation of time and interest. 
It protects both bank and customer in the proper 


computation of time and interest. 


Computes Time and Interest 
in One Operation 

And—it computes correct interest for the actual number 
of days. This is the remarkable money saving feature 
of the Meilicke Calculator—wherein it differs 
from any other method. 

Operation is practically instantaneous. Fully three- 
fourths of time spent ‘“‘figgering’’ interest is need- 
lessly wasted. With the M@ilicke you save this 


valuable time. What is equally important, you save 
the interest lost through undiscovered errors. 


To depositors, the mechanically correct computation 
of interest will bring the realization that your bank 
stands for honesty, fairness, squareness and efficiency. 
This confidence is worth real money to you. 


Read the Evidence of Users 


The evidence of bankers is convincing. Read their 
statements endorsing our claims. Our booklet shows 
how to turn losses into profits. 


Me ilicke. Calculator G@mpany 


Makers of Time and Money-Saving’ Efficiency Devices 


B-352 North Clark Street Chicago Illinois 














| -<Meilicke Says “A PROBLEM ONCE SOLVED CORRECTLY IS ALWAYS SOLVED” > | 
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Advertising 


Hey IE mi 


“ The House of Quality ” 





‘‘Harrison certainly must appreciate my business” 


Amip clamorous selling effort that obtrudes ruthlessly and argues interminably, Re- 
membrance Advertising quietly makes its subtle appeal—not to sheer reason, but to 
the heart. 

By deed—not word—it acknowledges the debt of gratitude to those whose patron- 
age makes business successful; injecting a fine spirit of appreciation into a selfish com- 
mercial world; warming cold business relations with the genial glow of friendship. 

Remembrance Advertising builds Good Will. And Good Will is the greatest asset 
any firm may have. Sothrough twenty-four years of thoughtful service Brown & Bige- 
low have prospered by helping others prosper. They have shown sixty-five thousand 
grateful clients how to say ‘“Thank You’”’ sincerely—with welcomed articles of dis- 
criminating design and certain permanence—the silver Redipoint Pencil here shown— 


useful desk and pocket specialties of rich Mission Leather—worthy Calendars of 


rare harmony and beauty. 

Today, for an ever-increasing clientele of far-seeing advertisers Brown & Bigelow 
are devoting the skill and labor of a thousand ingenious workers to the intelligent 
business principle of warm-hearted remembrance. 


“*Remembrance Advertising’ a helpful booklet relating actual incidents of the power of 
friendliness in business, sent free upon request. 


Brown & Bigelow — Quality Park — Saint Paul ~ Minnesota 


ADVERTISING SECTION SAULT STE. MARIE, ONTARIO 
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America’s Foreign Trade Comes Home 


The New $100,000,000 Financing Corporation Makes Every 
Bank and Business Mana Partner in a Huge Export Project 


UR law-makers have often been 
accused of enacting needless 
legislation. Perhaps there is some 
basis for the accusation. Perhaps at 
times laws are placed upon the statute 
books which if not actually worthless 
cannot be said to be the product of 
real necessity. But from time to time 
in the life of our democracy, situations 
have arisen which made the enact- 
ment of particular legislation a dire 
necessity. Such a situation brought 
forth the Federal Reserve Act. And, 
likewise, such a situation gave birth 
to that amendment of the Federal 
Reserve Act known as the Edge Law. 
What the Federal Reserve Act has 
meant to the nation is now a matter of 
history. What the Edge Law may 
mean is yet to be demonstrated. But 
if the opinions of the leading bankers 
and business men is a safe criterion, 
a forecast of the far-reaching benefits 
to be derived from this law, if properly 
taken advantage of, would credit this 
Act with a place second only to the 
Federal Reserve Act itself in impor- 
tance and valuetoour national welfare. 
Today a committee of thirty men, 
backed by several hundred others, 
representing every phase of our eco- 
nomic life, is actively engaged in 
formulating, in detail, plans for the 
organization of a $100,000,000 cor- 
poration, made possible by the Edge 
Law. Here is a fact which auto- 
matically relegates mere opinions to 
the background. It is fact fraught with 
unusual significance to the banker 
whose credit facilities are sorely 
taxed; to the manufacturer, whose 
foreign business is seemingly beset 
with insuperable difficulties; to the 
exporter, whose financing operations 
are becoming more and more difficult ; 
to the farmer who, unable to dispose 
of much of his surplus products 
abroad, has seen his cotton and wheat 
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shrink steadily in value; to labor, 
which is faced with fewer working 
hours and reduced wages. 

The tentative name given this 
organization which holds such promise 
for both the immediate and remote 
future is the Foreign Trade Financing 
Corporation. It is the outcome of 
two years’ investigation and intensive 
study on the part of a number of 
far-seeing bankers who realized that 
the banking and credit machinery to 
finance our foreign commerce and at 
the same time take proper care of our 
tremendous domestic needs was woe- 
fully inadequate. 

The beginning of the movement 
properly dates from the fall of 1918— 
before the armistice was signed — when 
a resolution was adopted by -the 
American Bankers Association de- 
claring that the association — 

“Pledges itself to support by every 
means in its power the development 

















We have the goods and we have an adequate 
merchant marine 


of export trade, to encourage manu- 
facturers to enter upon this field of 
distribution, and to provide, as rapidly 
as possible, adequate facilities for 
financing export operations sufficient 
to meet every reasonable demand that 
may arise.” 

As a direct result of the resolution 
a commerce and marine committee, 
made up of bankers representative of 
all parts of the country, was appointed 
for the purpose of studying the prob- 
lem and of bringing its findings before 
the association. It is interesting to 
note that the committee, recognizing 
in the Edge Bill, a piece of legislation 
which should make it possible to 
create the much needed machinery 
for financing our foreign trade, followed 
the progress of the bill closely and 
lent its aid and counsel as needed or 
requested. 

When the Edge Bill became a law 
the commerce and marine committee, 
of which John McHugh, vice-presi- 
dent of the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank of New York, was 
chairman, outlined a plan for the 
formation of a “corporation with suffi- 
cient resources to make it a really 
valuable instrument of international 
welfare.” The report embodying this 
plan was approved in the spring of 
1920 by the Executive Council of the 
American Bankers Association which 
requested the president of the asso- 
ciation “to appoint a committee of 
three to confer on the plan with 
similar committees appointed by other 
responsible national organizations.” 
Two organizations appointed such 
committees—the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and the 
National Foreign Trade Council. 

These three committees, having 
formed themselves into a joint com- 
mittee and considered the matter 
thoroughly and from every possible 
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angle, recommended that “‘steps be 
taken as soon as practicable to or- 
ganize such a corporation with a view 
to commencing business on or about 
January 1, 1921, with an authorized 
capital of at least $100,000,000."" 

The commerce and marine com- 
mittee of the association concurring 
in the recommendations of the joint 
committee, the plan was submitted 
to and approved by the American 
Bankers Association in convention at 
Washington in October, 1920. Inthe 
meantime, however, the commerce and 
marine committee had submitted the 
plan to the bankers of the country. 
Replies received from nearly every 
state showed that 87 per cent of the 
bankers responding heartily approved 
of the plan. While 65 per cent of 
those approving expressed a willing- 
ness to recommend that their in- 
stitutions subscribe to the stock of the 
corporation. 

The president of the American 
Bankers Association was then em- 
powered to issue a call for a nation- 
wide meeting of bankers, business 
men and producers, to consider the 
immediate formation of the corpo- 
ration. 

The call being issued, 500 banking 
and business leaders met in Chicago 
on December 10. In his address to 
this gathering, ‘vir. McHugh outlined 
the history of the movement and 
reviewed the salient features of the 
plan as formulated. The plan was 
approved. Acommittee of thirty was 
appointed as a permanent committee 
on organization. Mr. McHugh was 
elected chairman. Being empowered 
at the first meeting of that committee, 
held at Chicago on December 11, to 
name an executive committee of nine 
“to work out various important mat- 
ters relative to the proposed corpo- 
ration,’ Mr. McHugh appointed the 
following, it being understood that 
Mr. McHugh himself would act as 
chairman of the sub-committee: Fred 
I. Kent, vice-president, Bankers Trust 
Company, New York City; Julius 
H. Barnes, Barnes-Ames Company, 
Duluth, Minn.; Paul M. Warburg, 
New York City; Thomas E. Wilson, 
president, Wilson & Co., Chicago; 
Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of the 
board, Irving National Bank, New 
York City; Herbert Myrick, treas- 
urer, Orange-Judd Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. ; Charles A. Hinsch, presi- 
dent, Fifth-Third National Bank, 
Cincinnati; George Ed. Smith, presi- 
dent, Royal Typewriter Co., New 
York City. Among the other mem- 
bers of the main committee on 


organization, as named in Chicago, are: 
Herbert Hoover, Palo Alto, California; 
J. B. Forgan, Chicago; Charles H. 
Sabin, New York; Arthur Reynolds, 
Chicago; Philip Stockton, Boston; A. 
C. Bedford, New York; Roy D. 
Chapin, Detroit; and Oscar Wells, 
Birmingham. 

Such, briefly, is the history of the 
various steps leading to the actual 
organization of the Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation. At the pres- 
ent writing the executive committee 
is hard at work on the details, some 
of which, it is announced, will shortly 

















**Cotton is accumulating in our warehouses 
and at our piers 


be made known. The individual 
members of the committee have been 
assigned particular phases of the work 
so as to facilitate investigation and 
action. While it is not possible, in 
view of the present status of affairs, 
to make known the detailed recom- 
mendations of the members of the 
executive committee, from the general 
plans approved at Chicago and from 
the recommendations of the commit- 
tees there appointed, it is possible to 
summarize the general policies to be 
pursued and indicate roughly the 
methods to be followed. 

But before going into this phase of 
the subject it would be well to make 
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clear that with the approval of the 
general plan by the conferees at 
Chicago and the appointment of new 
committees, the proposition passed 
into a distinctly new phase. As Mr. 
McHugh himself explained, ‘Neither 
the American Bankers Association as 
such, the commerce and marine com- 
mittee thereof, nor any member of 
that committee, was moved by any 
intention of organizing on its, or his 
own behalf, such a corporation as 
proposed. It was felt that the obvious 
advantages to the country of such a 
corporation should be presented to the 
country at large, and that, if brought 
into being, it should be at the instance 
of the representatives of the entire 
country through united effort to that 
end. I say this in order that there 
may be no possible misconception 
regarding the broad purpose of the 
proposal that has been made, or of the 
nation-wide benefit it contemplates.” 

With the Chicago meeting, the 
preliminary phase ended. The com- 
mittee on organization, there appoint- 
ed, was charged with full authority 
“to add to its number and to fill 
vacancies..... and to take all steps 
deemed by it to be necessary or 
appropriate to organize and bring 
into operation a corporation under the 
provisions of the Edge Act, with a 
capital of $100,000,000, for financing 
American foreign trade.” The com- 
mittee was further authorized to 
“receive subscriptions to the stock of 
such corporation, with provision for 
such surplus as may be deemed by it 
to be appropriate..... Nominate the 
first board of directors, which should be 
representative of commerce, finance, 
agriculture and industry, with due 
regard to geographical representation, 
and nominate as well the principal 
executive officers of such corporation.’ 
The sum of $100,000 was subscribed 
for preliminary expenses. 

The Foreign Trade Financing Cor- 
poration (tentatively named) will be 
incorporated under the Federal Re- 
serve Act as amended by the Edge 
Law and will therefore come under the 
supervision of the Federal Reserve 
Board. The law provides that such a 
corporation may make loans abroad 
and issue debentures against these 
loans to the extent of ten times their 
capital and surplus. With a capital 
of $100,000,000 the new corporation 
will thus be enabled to issue its own 
debentures against foreign securities 
as collateral to the extent of a 
billion dollars. When the size of 
our foreign trade is taken into 
consideration, it is apparent that a 
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$100,000,000 capital is none too large 
if the project would function effective- 
ly and be a real factor in placing 
our foreign trade on a sound and 
stable basis. 

National banks are permitted to 
subscribe 5 per cent of their capital 
and surplus to the capital stock of such 
acorporation. But since subscriptions 
need not be confined to national banks, 
it is the intention of the organizers of 
the Foreign Trade Financing Corpora- 
tion to seek subscriptions from state 
banks whose state laws permit partici- 
pation, from private banks, from 
corporations, partnerships and_indi- 
viduals. With this in mind, coupled 
with the proposal made at Chicago that 
subscriptions be received at the rate of 
$105 per share of $100, thus providing 
$100 of capital and $5 of surplus for 
each share subscribed, a most im- 
portant aim of the organizers is 
revealed, namely, to spread the sub- 
scriptions out over as wide an area 
and among as many banks, business 
concerns, producers and individuals 
as is possible. 

In this respect the Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation is perhaps 
unique in business history. Its sponsors 
consider it inadvisable that any com- 
munity or any one set of interests back 
the project. Their aim is, rather, that 
banks and business men throughout 
the country unite to put the plan in 
operation through relatively small in- 
dividual subscriptions. There will be, 
moreover, no underwriting or pro- 
motion stock involved in financing 
the enterprise. 

The required money, it is expected, 
will be obtained in about equal parts 
from banks and commercial houses. 
There are perhaps 35,000 concerns in 
the United States that have exported 
to foreign markets, and 15,000 or 
20,000 other concerns that will be 
benefited through the establishment 
of foreign credit relations. 

In view of these figures, organizers 
of the corporation can see no reason 
why commercial institutions should 
not subscribe 50 per cent or more of 
the funds required for its operation. 
A financial investment of $1,000 or 
$2,000 apiece on the part of 50,000 
or more concerns, it is pointed out, 
would mean universal interest and 
nation-wide effort in promoting and 
operat:ng the enterprise. 

The law provides for the payment 
of 25 per cent of the capital when the 
business is started, and the balance in 
installments of at least 10 per cent of 
the whole amount every sixty days 
thereafter. As pointed out in Chicago, 


payments of subscribers would 
thus be extended through the year 
1921 and well into 1922. 

The financing of such a_ huge 
corporation along the lines outlined 
above has necessarily entailed the 
serious consideration of ways and 
means of encouraging thrift and of 
stimulating production. These are 
the two essentials of real prosperity, 
as well expressed by Mr. McHugh at 
Chicago, who went on to say that 
“the success of the plan as proposed 
is based upon these two essentials; 
thrift, in order that a part of the 





If labor itself helps furnish the capital, it gives 
itself more work to do 


savings of our people may be used to 
finance our foreign trade and thus 
sustain our prosperity; and produc- 
tion, in order that we may provide the 
means of supplying foreign markets 
without subjecting ourselves to in- 
creased prices for our needs.’ It is 
therefore practically assured that the 
new corporation, in co-operation with 
existing agencies or movements, will, 
early in 1921, inaugurate the broadest 
and most far-reaching program for 
inculcating the idea of saving and for 
stimulating production that this coun- 
try has seen. It is believed that such 
a campaign, reaching out to the most 
remote corners, will create, as it were, 
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new capital sufficient to absorb a large 
part if not all of the foreign invest- 
ments made by the corporation. 

An important part of this program 
will be the educating of our people 
to the necessity of investing a portion 
of their savings in foreign securitiés or 
in the debentures issued against them 
as collateral. As William C. Redfield, 
former Secretary of Commerce, stated 
inaninterview withthewriter, Foreign 
trade is a necessity, not a luxury. 
Our whole welfare and prosperity is 
wrapped up in our international trade 
relations. Europe today owes us 
fifteen billions, at least four billions 
of which represents a floating debt 
covered by what are supposed to be 
short-term credits. How is Europe 


to pay? Under existing conditions 
shecan't. Yet our foreign trade must 
go on. There's no getting around 


that. What, then, is the answer? 
Just this: we must help Europe to 
help herself. To do that we must 
save and produce more economically. 
We must take our savings and invest 
them abroad. We must help foreign 
peoples in financing their purchase of 
raw materials, equipment and other 
materials sorely needed. We must 
help them make money with which to 
pay us. There is no other way out.” 

Just here it would be well to call 
attention to an important policy de- 
termined at Chicago, to the effect 
that the operations of the corporation 
should be confined to financing for the 
benefit of future foreign trade. It is 
not intended that capital made avail- 
able be devoted in any way toward the 
liquidation of present obligations, or 
the absorption of existing credit. 
Further inflation will be carefully 
avoided. It is believed that through 
the exercise of sane economy, which, 
as stated, the corporation itself will 
seek to promote, a “reasonable” per- 
centage of our annual wealth, esti- 
mated at seventy billion dollars may 
be set aside and invested in securities 
growing out of our foreign trade. 
The problem of inducing the public to 
invest its savings in foreign securities 
or in the debentures of the corporation 
is undoubtedly one which calls for a 
high order of salesmanship. But one 
feature which should greatly simplify 
the matter is the purpose, already 
stated, of securing subscriptions to the 
stock from many thousands of banks, 
business houses and __ individuals 
throughout the country. This is 
obvious. Local organizations will 
most likely be formed to carry on the 
campaign of education, and it goes 


without saying that the work of such 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Ready =When Those Bank Calls Come 


A Simple System by which a Portland Bank Gets Out 


State and Federal Reserve Reports in Minimum Time 


T is Saturday morning, Miss 

Jones, see that the report on bills 
receivable gets off to the Federal 
Reserve.” The printed form with 
its classified demands for information 
bothers the banker no more, till it 
comes back to his desk thirty minutes 
later, completed and ready for signa- 
ture. 

But many a man charged with the 
task of seeing that his bank appeases 
the flow of blank forms from the Fed- 
eral Reserve, cannot toss the printed 
demands from his desk so lightly. 

Filling out reports is a grind that 
seems never ending. 

In the rush of Saturday morning he 
must make up a form showing how 
many United States bonds he owned 
on Friday night and how many of his 
notes were secured by collateral and 
how much cash he had and how much 
he ought to have had. Just as he is 
in the midst of a week of heavy work 
with one-third of his force on vacation, 
there comes a notification that a 
report of his condition with details, 
many details, must be forwarded in 
not over ten days. 

If his bank exists by the grace of a 
state charter, he not only has to sat- 
isfy the Federal Reserve, but must 
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By FRANK LOOMIS BEACH 


Auditor, Hibernia Commercial & Savings 
Bank, Portland, Oregon 
prepare many and diverse reports for 
his local banking department. 

It would not seem so bad to the 
harassed banker if the Reserve banks 
and the state digested information 
in the same style, but unfortunately, 
assets martialled for one of the review- 
ing authorities, must be scrambled 
and brought up in a different arrange- 
ment for the other. Nowhere is the 
difference in classification more pro- 
nounced than in listing the notes. 

How to furnish the information 
demanded without tediously running 
the bills receivable, is the problem. 

In Oregon, as an example, the state 
rules demand a separation of savings 
and of commercial department assets. 
All of the commercial loans must be 
further arranged as to those without 
security, those secured by collateral or 
personal property, and those secured 
by real estate liens, the three divisions 
being known as A, B and C. 

In the savings department the 
loans must be classified under another 
three heads. 

When the banker is faced by a 
Federal Reserve call, however, he 
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finds that his commercial and savings 
loans must be thrown back together 
and then must be arranged into nine 
still different groups. 

Then again for its Friday statistics 
the Reserve bank groups the notes 
into another three classes. 

How to keep his records, so the fed- 
eral listing can be complied with, as 
well as that called for by the state, is 
the problem which faces the banker. 

Through the working out of a 
simple classification, the Hibernia 
Commercial & Savings Bank of Port- 
land, Ore., has been able to solve the 
problem. 

Upon receiving notice that the 
Federal Reserve has issued a call, one 
of the note tellers is given the appro- 
priate work sheet and in a few minutes 
the information needed is in the 
hands of a typist. 

If the call be from the State Bank- 
ing Department, the information can 
be as readily obtained. 

The Federal Reserve report of 
condition calls for dividing the notes 
into nine groups. At the Hibernia it 
has not been necessary to use one of 
these classes, as the bank does not deal 
in its own acceptances. On the printed 
form these groups are known by the 
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When a Federal Reserve call is received, the note 
teller fills in the column balances, as of the date of 
call, on the appropriate line of the work sheet (shown 
upper left) and brings down the sub-totals. The sheet 
is turned over to the typist who copies directly onto 
the form the totals shown opposite each letter on the 
work sheet. The ‘“‘a,” *‘b,” “*c,” etc., correspond with 
the similar letters on the Federal Reserve form. 

In the case of the State Banking Department call 
(center), the total $125,859.76 is copied onto line **A™ 
of the state form. Similarly the totals for the other 


letters are copied, and the state call form, so far as 
note schedules are concerned, is completed. 

In the report of weekly condition (right) the numbers 
“6, 7" and **8" on the work sheet correspond with 
the same numbers on the form;**6" and “7” are copied 
directly on the form, while the total shown for **8"* must 
be combined with figuresf rom the securities department. 

The notes on hand were first numbered in accordance 
with the classification shown at the top of each column 
in the blank book, specimen pages of which are repro- 
duced below. Then the notes were sorted into the 


eight groups and a total taken of each lot. These 
group totals, after being proved with the general books, 
were entered in the appropriate columns. Each day 
the note teller enters the net change for each class in 
the debit or credit column, depending on whether the 
notes of that class increase or decrease, and brings 
down the new column balances. The total of these 
column balances must agree with the total notes 
owned. When a call is received, the teller merely fills 
in the column balances shown for the day of the call 
on the appropriate lines of the work sheet. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


letters of the alphabet, but in order to 
avoid confusion with the state classi- 
fication, numbers were substituted. 

Thus, where the Federal Reserve 
designates a demand bill not secured 
by collateral with the letter (a), the 
Hibernia uses the figure 1. 

When the new classification was 
put into use, all of the notes on hand 
were first numbered, directly on the 
note, showing in which federal classi- 
fication they fell. The commercial 
bills were then sorted into these eight 
groups and added, the totals being 
proved with the controlling figure in 
the general ledger. The same was 
done with the savings department. 

A blank book was obtained with 
space for eight double money columns. 
The front part of the book was taken 
for the commercial department and 
the last half for savings loans. Each 
double column was headed with its 
Federal Reserve classification, such 


as 2-B, demand notes secured by 
United States obligations. The 2 
corresponds with the Federal Reserve 
classification under the same heading 
while the capital B is for the state 
group, loans secured by collateral or 
personal property. 

Under each heading there is a debit 
and credit column. The net addition 
or reduction of each class of notes 
is filled in daily in the appropriate 
column and the new balance brought 
down. These column balances are 
proved by totaling them to see that 
they agree with the general books. 
The savings and the commercial notes 
are balanced separately. 

Then a state call, for example, is 
received, the note teller is given a 
state call work sheet. These work 
sheets have been made up in advance 
on the typewriter. 

It is merely necessary to fill in the 
column balances on the appropriate 
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line of the work sheet and bring down 
the sub-totals. The work sheet is 
then turned over to the typist who 
uses it to make up the printed form. 

Complying with the Federal Re- 
serve call is as simple. The totals 
have again merely to be filled in on 
the work sheet, this time differently 
arranged. 

No matter how busy the day, a call, 
so far as the note department is con- 
cerned, can always be gotten out on a 
few minutes’ notice. 

For example, notice of a Federal 
Reserve call was received at 2 p. m. 
November 24. In spite of the rush 
before a holiday, the report was typed 
and ready for signature by 5 p. m. 
All this was accomplished without 
any particular strain on the personnel, 
while formerly getting out such a 
report took four or five days and was 
accompanied by considerable con- 
fusion and congestion. 


When the Investment House Addresses the Public 


HE Hall (if any) of Distinctive 

Financial Advertising should re- 
serve a prominent frame for the New 
England Investment series of Hollister, 
White & Co., of Boston, part of 
which is reproduced below. The har- 
mony of illustration and copy that 





2 Bend America is entering 
the greatest Industrial 
Era in its history. Money invested 
now in the Preferred Stocks of well- 
established manufacturing companies, earn- 
ing several times dividend requirements, 
should give the holders substantial profits. 


We have ‘carefully prepared a 
fist of selected Preferred Stocks, 
which. we recommend to con- 
servative investors, yielding 


6% to 8% 


Ash us to send you our Folder LD-357 


Hollister,White & Go. 


5® Congress Street 
BOSTON 


the investment house has achieved 
deserves the attention of progressive 
bank advertisers everywhere. 

The advertisements of the New 
England investment series appeared 
in the Literary Digest, McClures, 
Outlook, System, 


Leslies Weekly, 






























































Vanity Fair, Christian Herald and 
Nation's Business 

“In Ships That Go ‘Down to the 
Sea’"’ is the title of another effective 
unit of the series not reproduced here. 
A striking photograph of the Fall River 
water front is used. 
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Get Set =A Lesson in Starting 


Preparation and Hard Work Brought 3,000 Accounts and 
$500,000 Deposits the First Day to this Chicago Bank 


AVE you ever watched a sprinter 

on his mark?” queries E.C. Hart, 
president of the “neighborhood bank” 
that broke all records for the city of 
Chicago with 3,000 depositors on the 
first day of business. 

“Just notice how carefully he digs 
out his holes, how nicely he sets him- 
self, how precisely he places his fin- 
gers—like a lady holding a teacup. 
If one of the starters ‘jumps’ the gun, 
he gets up and prances around a bit 
—then sets himself again as taut and 
hair-trigger as before. 

“If you want the real dope on the 
importance of a start—ask a sprinter. 
He knows. He knows that he must 
get out of his holes in the fraction of 
a second that the gun cracks. If he 
‘freezes, he's lost—it’s the start that 
counts. 

“Well, it's a whole lot the same in 
business. The start counts. 

“We of the Fidelity Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank got that fixed in our minds 
at the outset. We took a tip from 
the sprinter and determined to give 
Fidelitysuchastartonthevery first day 
asno bank in Chicagoever had before. ”’ 

And it got it! The opening day 
looked, as a bystander put it, like a 
“run on the bank.” 

More than 50,000 persons passed 
through Fidelity’s doors in fifteen 
hours. ‘The first customer showed 
up at 3 oclock in the morning, to be 
exact, and they kept coming until late 
at night. But that’s not the impor- 
tant thing. 

Three thousand persons brought 
this brand new bank on its first 
day more than $500,000 in de- 
posits! 

Fidelity Trust and 
Savings, just a 
“neighborhood 
bank" eight miles 
from the Loop dis- 
trict of big busi- 
ness and big banks, 
shattered ali re- 
cords for first-day 
depositors in the 
entire city of Chi- 
cago. Ina single 
day it got a start 
that within three 
months put it well 
up with institutions 

















Women's clubs and church societies were 
invited to use the luxuriously furnished women’s department 


By WALTER A. O’MEARA 


that Chicago has known for years— 
6,000 pass books issued, more than 
$1,500,000 in deposits. 

How did they do it? 

In just the way that any business 
man might have done it in almost any 
business with similar results. No 
magic about it. Just keen looking 
ahead, patient preparation, and a 
terrific amount of work. 

The job was big; it was tackled in 
a big way. 

Two months and a half before the 
opening date the president and direc- 
tors of Fidelity Trust and Savings 
began, so to speak, to wind the mech- 
anism up. It was decided to adver- 
tise Fidelity Trust and Savings as a 
neighborhood bank. 

“Be a first-day depositor” was 
adopted as the campaign slogan in 
accordance with the plan of getting a 
big start and a quick one. Then, 
with seventy-five days in which to 
work, the entire force from president 
to guards set out to bring people into 
Fidelity on the first day. And how 
they went at it! 

During those seventy-five days 
employees of the bank made 18,000 
personal calls upon prospective cus- 
tomers! 

That, perhaps, was the biggest fac- 
tor in Fidelity’s success from the start 
— 18,000 personal calls that not only 
introduced Fidelity to the Wilson 
avenue neighborhood in a_ super- 
effective manner, but 
gave the bank 
prospect informa- 
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tion and a mailing list to turn a 
direct-mail man green with envy. 

With each person interviewed the 
canvassers left, besides the arguments 
of their selling talk, a booklet on 
thrift and one of the bank's “‘business 
cards.’ Information about prospects 
visited was typed upon cards and 
these were filed under the following 
classifications: 

Probable first-day depositor 
Excellent prospect 
Somewhat interested 

To be cultivated 

Not interested. 

In addition to personal calls, 200,- 
000 pieces of first-class mail were sent 
to about 50,000 addresses in Fidelity’s 
territory. The prospect list for both 
personal calls and mailing pieces was 
obtained from poll lists carefully 
checked. 

E. C. Hart, president of the bank, 
wrote most of the letters himself and 
had them sent out under two-cent 
stamps. About 40,000 were sent in 
each of three mailings to individuals 
and 5,000 to commercial prospects. 
In addition, 2,000 were sent to factory 
employees and 3,000 to church 
societies, clubs, and community 
organizations. 

These letters were cordial and 
neighborly in tone. Those going to 
commercial prospects were signed by 
the president himself; the others bore 
facsimile signatures of officers of the 
bank. They were followed just be- 
fore opening date by an attractive 
card printed in sepia, the wording of 
which illustrates the general tenor of 
the letters: 

“Neighbors: 

“Just an informal reminder that 
Saturday, July 31, is our opening day 
and that we expect to have 
you with us some time during 
the day in our new banking 
home, Wilson avenue at 
Broadway. 

“The welcome sign will 
mae? be hung up early in the 

oN morning, will 
stay up until |] 
o'clock that 
night and during 
the usual bank- 
ing hours on the 
days to follow. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


“Every courtesy 
and consideration 
will be given your 
presence by some 
member of the 
Fidelity Family. 

Cordially yours, 
Fidelity Trustand 
Savings Bank.” 

Every factor of 
advantage was 
seized upon in this 
direct-mail cam- 
paign—nothing 
was overlooked. 
Bank employees 
signed their own 
names to thou- 
sands of letters to 
friends and busi- 
ness associates, thus strengthening 
their appeal tremendously. 

Women’s clubs and church societies 
received neighborly invitations to 
make use of the luxuriously furnished 
rooms of the women’s department — 
the invitation first, of course, followed 
by a little sales talk. This women’s 
department, by the way, is an inno- 
vation and as such was “‘played”’ to 
the limit. It is in charge of a woman 
manager and has women tellers. Cus- 
tomers are supplied with stationery, 
telephone, and stenographic service. 

Strong newspaper and _ periodical 
advertising supplemented the personal 
calls and direct mail. This also was 
“bull’s-eye”’ advertising. A remarkable 
concentration with resulting economy 
characterized the entire Fidelity cam- 
paign. 

Church periodicals, neighborhood 
papers, and other media of a neigh- 
borhood nature were utilized prin- 
cipally. Billboards and posters on 
elevated railway platforms in Fidelity 
territory were also used. Practically 
all of the preparatory advertising for 







The line began to form at 3 a. m. 


Fidelity Trust and Savings Bank was 
concentrated upon the well-defined 
area that the directors intended the 
bank to serve. 

On the eve of July 31 everything 
was ‘‘set.’ Some 18,000 persons had 
been personally called upon, 50,000 
or more had received from one to 
three letters and the announcement 
card, and hundreds of thousands more 
had seen the billboard, newspaper, 
and poster announcements of the 
bank's opening. 

A newspaper correspondent in the 
St. Mihiel salient at the beginning of 
the action was surprised to find field 
headquarters in a state of complete 
tranquility—or rather somnolency. 
High officers slumbered peacefully 
while the opening guns of the attack 
sounded in the distance. Everything 
had been prepared, the machinery of 
the advance set in motion, and all the 
directors of the movement had left 
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to do was wait the 
working out of 
their plans. 

Some such state 
of affairs existed 
at Fidelity Trust 
and Savings on 
the eve of opening 
day. Or, toreturn 
to Mr. Hart's 
simile, Fidelity 
was on the mark, 
set, and ready to 
leap out of the 
holes at the crack 
of the gun. 

The first deposi- 
tor came at 3 
o'clock in the morning. He 
obtained first place in line 

and won the prize of $20 given 
the first depositor, practically 
the only special inducement 
offered to stimulate first-day deposits. 

From 8 o'clock in the morning until 
late at night the crowds thronged 
through Fidelity Trust and Savings — 
more than 50,000 persons. More 
than 3,000 of these opened accounts, 
and better than 1,000 pass books were 
issued to commercial depositors. 

The seventy-five days of hard work 
and patient planning were amply re- 
paid in fifteen short hours. But the 
results of the preparatory campaign 
were not exhausted in the initial spurt. 
They continue to be felt today, four 
months after the opening of the bank. 
The number of depositors has _in- 
creased to 6,000 and deposits have 
climbed steadily to more than $1,500,- 
000. And officials of the bank trace 
much, indeed most of this business 
directly to the impetus of the initial 
drive. 

“The way to get to the tape quick 
is to get started right,’ says President 
Hart. 


When Required to Notify a Deceased Indorser 


LEADING legal textbook on 

“Mortgages says that in case 
the. mortgagor is dead a foreclosure 
notice should be sent to his “‘present”’ 
address — an evident misprint for “‘for- 
mer.’ A bright student noticed the 
mistake, and pencilled this query in 
the margin:—“‘Where in h—will you 
find him?" 

Deceased mortgagors, however, are 
not the only parties requiring notice — 
deceased indorsers of promissory 
notes, for instance, and in this con- 
nection the so-called Negotiable In- 


By M.L. HAYWARD, B.C. L. 


struments Act provides that “when 
any party is dead and his death is 
known to the party giving notice, the 
notice must be given to a personal 
representative if there be one, and if 
with reasonable diligence he can be 
found; if there be no personal repre- 
sentative, notice may be given to the 
last residence or last place of business 
of the deceased.” 

In the case of a bank in Hoboken 
vs. William E.R. Smith, recently. de- 


cided by the New Jersey Court of 
Appeals, it appeared that one William 
Runkle had indorsed a note made by 
Harry G. Runkle, which was dis- 
counted by the bank and the proceeds 
paid to Harry G. Runkle. 

William Runkle had made a will 
appointing William E. R. Smith as 
his executor and died on January 31, 
1914, before the note fell due. 

Harry G. Runkle attacked the 
validity of the will, and the matter 
was fought out in the courts for over 
two years, and finally, in July, 1916, 


(Continued on page 27) 
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The active center of **Grove City Communit y"—the bank in the foreground 


SUPPOSE 

I am not 
much differ- 
ent fromother 
bankers,’ said the president of a 
country bank the other day, “and | 
would like to do something to help the 
community and my bank through 
assisting farming interests. But what 
gets me is just what I| can do to bring 
results. It is a sight easier to spin fine 
theories of co-operation than to get 
down to brass tacks. Just how does it 
work in every day practice? We loan 
money to raise crops, to feed stock, 
to make more money, to buy more 
land to raise more crops, but some- 
times, I admit, it is a little vague how 
we can help the development of the 
community in a definite way.” 

He was honest in his perplexity. 
He realized that much can be accom- 
plished when the man who furnishes 


the capital and the man who produces. 


foodstuffs join hands. Take it by 
and large, it will be found that in any 
community both are willing but often 
neither knows how to commence. 
One banker who has worked out 
the problem is E. B. Harshaw, cashier 
of the Grove City National Bank in 
western Pennsylvania. Grove City 
for years went along like hundreds 
of other interior towns. There were 
few common interests between the 
town and country; some rivalries and 
antagonisms existed, and everybody 
admitted that the community was 
likely to stay about where it was for 
the next fifty years. The sons of 
farmers were going to town to engage 
in the manufacturing industries or 
leaving for the big cities. The old 
folks were left without strength or 


A Banker-Farmer Community Idea is Doing Fine Things 
for a Pennsylvania Town Sound Asleep Five Years Ago 


By CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 


help to till the soil properly. Once 
productive fields were growing up with 
weeds and briars; the older farmers’ 
bank accounts were diminishing with 
the decreased soil fertility. 

“T realized that something was 
wrong, said Mr. Harshaw, “and 
finally awoke to the real situation, 
and it is a common one. While we 
were building up the town we were 
running a one-sided development. 
Instead of encouraging the farmer to 
use his money in his own business, 
we were taking it to town and using 
it in town affairs while every dollar 
should have been used by the farmer 
himself for his own profit.” 

About this time the commercial 
club, of which Mr. Harshaw was pres- 
ident, learned that the United States 
Department of Agriculture was seek- 
ing a place to start a demonstration 
creamery and the club went after it. 
It took $35,000 and the town, includ- 
ing the banks, came across. That 
was in the spring of 1915 and since 
then over $100,000 has been invested 
in the growing industry. Right here 
comes in the real story of the bank 
and the farmer, and what a bank can 
accomplish if it is willing to devote 
effort to the endeavor. 

“To all farmers we thought were 
or could be interested in pure-bred 
dairy cattle," explained Mr. Harshaw, 
“we mailed a letter inviting them to 
meet the county agent, the creamery 
field man, and a representative of the 
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bank to con- 
sider the mat- 
ter of pure- 
bred animals 
for the community. There was a good 
attendance at the meeting and much 
interest was shown, but when the 
farmer was used to paying from $50 
to $75 for his dairy cow, and no one 
thought of a pure-bred bull, it was 
some problem to get him to pay from 
$200 to $500 for ‘just a cow,’ as he 
called it, even if pure-bred. 

“At the meeting we asked each one 
present who was interested in obtain- 
ing pure-bred cattle to write his name 
on a sheet of paper and to name his 
choice of breed. The bank then 
announced that a carload of each of the 
breed desired would be purchased in 
some dairy center, brought into the 
community and distributed among 
the farmers at cost. 

“The bank first purchased a car- 
load of Holsteins. These cattle were 
selected by a government dairy expert 
and purchased outright by the bank 
and brought to Grove City to be dis- 
tributed. No one was obliged to take 
any of the cattle, the bank taking the 
entire responsibility until the cattle 
were in the hands of the farmers. 

‘A date for distribution was set and 
all farmers in the community were 
notified. The cattle were distributed 
by drawing lots. As a cow was led 
into the ring, any one desiring to 
draw for a chance to purchase her at 
cost wrote his address on a small card 
and placed it in a box, after which 
the cards were shuffled up, and a 
drawing was made. The first card 


drawn out bore the name of the lucky 
purchaser. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


“From five to fifteen farmers drew 
lots for each cow. Some men drew 
for every cow in the entire lot and then 
failed to get a chance to purchase a 
coveted pure-bred. Many were dis- 
appointed because they failed to get 
a cow, sO another meeting was called 
of all the disappointed ones to con- 
sider the purchase of another carload. 
These men decided’ they would rather 
give a brief description of the kind 
of cow desired, state the maximum 
price they would pay, and obligate 
themselves to take the cow selected 
for them upon her arrival in Grove 
City. Within two weeks after this 
first distribution another carload was 
brought in under this plan, and to 
date nine carloads have been distri- 
buted by the bank, including Hol- 
steins, Jerseys and Guernseys. In 
every case the bank has agreed to 
loan the purchaser any money he may 
need for the purchase on satisfactory 
terms. 

“Following the importation of pure- 
bred females the owners at once saw 
the necessity of even better sires but 
with the small individual herds at the 
start, no individual dairyman felt he 
could afford to own for himself as 
fine a bull as he wanted to head his 
herd. Here again the field agent came 
forward with his suggestion of a co- 
operative bull association and we now 
have two successfully operated bull 
associations. The Grove City Hbol- 
stein-Friesian Bull Association was 
the first one formed, with four well- 
bred sires placed in four different 
blocks. At the end of each two-year 
period the animals are changed so that 
they follow each other around the 
circuit. The Jersey breeders formed 
a similar organization, starting with 
four blocks, and have already author- 
ized its enlargement by the addition 
of two more blocks. The animals in 
both of these associations are among 
the best animals bred in the state. 
t 






All the financial support needed has 
been advanced by the bank. 

“As soon as the farmers of the 
community became interested in bet- 
ter stock, their children caught the 
fever and an opening was made for 
a boys’ and girls’ calf club. Two 
years ago we organized with fifty- 
three members, boys and girls under 
twenty-one. 

“The bank financed the club mem- 
bers by taking their notes for one 
year with interest, indorsed by parent 
or guardian, and the members of the 
club were required to take full re- 
sponsibility for paying for them. The 
animals were registered in the names 
of the boys and girls and it is defi- 
nitely understood that these pure-breds 
should remain the property of the 
members of the club permanently. 
All but two of the calves are in the 
hands of the original owners and as 
yet not a single pure-bred female animal 
has been sold out of our community, 
every breeder keeping the offspring 
to enlarge his herd, and we are still 
shipping in many from outside. 

“We required each boy and girl to 
make regular reports of progress with 
their calves. We hold an annual field 
day to which the boys and girls bring 
their animals for exhibition, and the 
bank offers prizes for the most devel- 
opment. 

The original pure-breds purchased 
two years ago by the members of this 
club are now at the age of production 
and the prizes given in the future by 
the bank will be for the highest and 
most economical production. Their 
parents allow the members the profit 
from their cows after feeding expenses 
are paid. The second field day was 
held last September and to it were 
invited the calf owners with their par- 
ents and friends, together with all of 
the creamery patrons. It was attended 
by 1,200 farmers. Over 100 pure- 


bred animals were exhibited.” 
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The prevention of tuberculosis came 
next and a testing association was 
formed in which every member agreed 
to stand back of all his statements in 
any amount offered for sale. 

“The last statistics,’ said Mr. 
Harshaw, “show that 75 per cent of 
the accredited herds in the state of 
Pennsylvania are in the Grove City 
Community. We now have 350 
farmers who either have their herds 
already tested or have applications in 
for the test. The Accredited Herd 
Association has now taken up the 
matter of buying a permanent home 
where it will be able to hold its annual 
picnic and whatever sales it may have, 
but up to the present time we have 
had no sales and there has not been 
a single pure-bred female animal sold 
out of the community, and we now 
estimate that there are about 1,500 
pure-bred animals in the community.” 

“How about the failures?’ I asked. 
“Do all those who undertake the new 
plan make it win?” 

“Every pure-bred venture has been 
a success. I do not know of a single 
instance where a man has lost by 
purchasing a pure-bred dairy animal. 
Many have had unusual success. I 
have in mind one farmer who pur- 
chased his first pure-bred cow in 1916. 
He paid $225 for a Holstein heifer. 
A few days later this cow came fresh 
with a heifer calf. Then again in the 
fall of 1917, she gave to the owner 
another heifer calf, and again another 
calf in the fall of 1918. The heifer 
born in 1916 has added another heifer 
calf so that from the original purchase 
price of $225 this farmer now has four 
females that he could sell any day for 
$725. Wehave many other instances 
equally as successful. 

“The result among the calf mem- 
bers is of especial interest. 1n many 
instances the calf was the first pure- 
bred animal ever kept on the farm 
and has been the means of interesting 
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Typical of the homes of more than 125 farmers who now belong to the Commercial Club 
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the parents in better cattle. One 
farmer who had never owned a pure- 
bred animal has two young sons who 
became interested in the calf club. 
The father soon noticed that the boys 
took more interest in the cattle on his 
farm, so he concluded that if pure 
breds had this effect on the boys, he 
would get more of them. He also de- 
cided that the best were none too 
good for his boys. He had both of 
the heifers bred to a thousand-dollar 
sire and is planning to have them 
tested for the Register of Merit when 
they freshen. This club is making 
real farmers and constructive dairy 
cattle breeders out of the members.’ 

“What about the bank? Does your 
business reflect this community pros- 
perity?” 

“Well, at the end of the first fifteen 
months of our activity our deposits 
gained $430,862, besides gaining many 
new connections and securing the 
confidence of new people. The next 
year we gained $60,000 besides selling 
$633,000 of Liberty bonds, many of 
which were taken in our community. 
When we started the project we had 
$714,000 deposits and last night we 
had $1,561,000. So you see the bank 
is sharing the community's prosperity. 
While we hoped only for community 
betterment, I can recall one account 
after another that has moved to our 
bank. Only last week two of our 
most prosperous farmers wished to 
purchase a pure-bred sire, and our 
interest in dairy cattle naturally 
brought them to our bank to consult 
with us with the result that we fixed 
up the papers without their making a 
long and expensive trip, and they are 
now doing all of their business with us. 
Before interesting ourselves in this 
development our radius of influence 
of new business was only about five 
miles. This development has already 
increased it to fifteen miles, and we can 
see where it will reach twenty-five.” 


i. 


An analysis of the deposit gains the 
first fifteen months shows that $150- 
000 of it came from added dairy 
interest. The bank publishes a di- 
minutive newspaper which has 2,500 
circulation and is the organ of the 
Commercial Club and the different 
breeding organizations. 

“But the larger result,’’ he went on, 
“is in what it has done for the com- 
munity. The plan of distributing 
pure-bred cattle through the bank was 
a new and untried venture at the 
time our bank started the movement, 
but through the influence of this move- 
ment two hundred farmers have 
started to breed pure-bred dairy 
cattle in our community during the 
past three years. Excellent founda- 
tion animals have been used. Our 
farmers have a new interest in agri- 
culture. The young men and women 
see great opportunities for their pros- 
perity by sticking to the farm. The 
farms are better tilled, buildings are 
better remodeled, silos erected, and a 
general improvement is evident. 

“We have in our town a Commercial 
Club, started up as a business-men’'s 
organization, purely for the town. 
Last year we asked a few farmers to 
join. Twenty-five did and they took 
part in all of our proceedings, giving 
advice and counsel, and they are as 
much of us as the president of the 
bank. This year one hundred are 
joining and every one is interested. 
All community meetings within a 
fifteen-mile radius are held in Grove 
City. We have no boundary lines 
such as wards or townships. Every 
one in the community belongs to Grove 
City. They call it the ‘Grove City 
Community’ and are equally as proud 
of it as any man in the heart of town. 

“T am sure I can say with confi- 
dence that the community develop- 
ment idea, and that is just what this 
is, is the solution of the problem of 
unrest which is so prevalent in all 
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communities. Keep a man contented 
with the ambition to do and own the 
best there is, and he does not have 
time for these ‘isms’ which are now 
causing uneasiness. Get your towns- 
man interested in his community 
outside of town. 
interested in the affairs of his town. 


Work out the problems together and | 


you will be surprised how much each 


can help the other if he only has the § 


opportunity.” 

R. R. Welch, the dairy field man of 
the community, says: “The town, 
which was going backwards five years 
ago because of the declining prosperity 
of its tributary territory, is now well 
started on the up-grade. Town im- 
provements, such as roads, public 
health, recreation, street lighting, etc., 
have kept pace with the increasing 
prosperity which has followed the 
building up of the surrounding area. 
The Grove City Community is the 
result of the co-operation of city and 
country people through a Commercial 
Club, a public-spirited bank, a county 
agent, a dairy specialist, and public 
officials. It is the firm belief of Grove 
City men that any community that 
can bring about the hearty co-opera- 
tion of such agencies can get results 
similar to those that have been 
obtained in the Grove City Commun- 
ity. The second field day, held last 
September, was attended by 4,000 
persons. There were exhibited 221 
pure-bred dairy cattle, every one of 
which had been tested for tubercu- 
losis under the state and federal 
accredited herd plan. No other sec- 
tion of the country can boast of as 
many herds free of tuberculosis under 
this plan as can the Grove City 
Community, which has 350 herds 
under supervision.”’ 

This is one example of what a bank 
cando. It takes time and money but 
it all comes back many fold in material 
and social benefit. 


Hundreds of creamery patrons, principally the bank's patrons also, attend the annual picnic and “field day" 


Get your farmer | 


me 
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Thirteen 


Talking to New Orleans in Unison 


A Permanent Community Advertising Plan that Teaches 
Thrift and Trust Service and Blocks “‘Charity’’ Buying 


OST of the functions performed 
by any one banking institution 
are common to practically all other 
banking institutions of 
like character. Espe- 
cially is this true with 


regard to the services ber i wg with the 
performed by the sav- \\ A Friem asian 
ings bank, and the trust _ \\ Care © 2 

\ Estate 
company. \ 


Moreover, while these 
institutions enjoy the 
patronage of millions of | 
people, they are not used | 
by the general public to 
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of their income as conserva- saanee Bod TOE STG, 
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ictate. nd it is equally \j| 
true that the average person \ 


not only does not make large 

use of the facilities of the trust com- 
pany, but is actually unfamiliar with 
its functions, and therefore does not 
know how much genuine dollars-and- 
cents benefit the trust company can 
be to him. 

In various cities numerous efforts 
have been made by forward-looking 
bankers to get together on some form 
of advertising plan whereby the banks 
and trust companies, acting as a unit, 
could spread the gospel of intelligent, 
constructive thrift, and of beneficial 
fiduciary service. 

A few of these efforts have been 
successful, but none of them has been 
continued permanently. Unfortunate- 
ly in some instances there has been 
failure principally because of local 
jealousies, or of improperly drawn 
basic plans. 

In New Orleans, however, there 
exists a conspicuous example of what 
banks can do by actually getting to- 
gether and co-ordinating in a big, 
broad way on a definite, continuous 
program. This New Orleans plan is 
achieving the five-fold purpose of: 

(a) Building mutual good 
among the banks. 

(b) Spreading in the community 
the gospel of sound thrift and 
intelligent fiduciary banking. 

(c) Eliminating programs and prac- 
tically all other undesirable 
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By FRED W. ELLSWORTH 


Vice-president, Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, 
New Orleans, La. 




















“complimentary advertising. 

(d) Saving advertising expense. 

(e) Producing substantial new busi- 
ness for the participating insti- 
tutions. 

Here is the way the plan operates: 

Each participating bank is repre- 
sented by one of its officers on a com- 
mittee known as the Associated Banks’ 
Advertising Committee. This com- 
mittee meets at lunch every Tuesday 
and swaps experiences had during the 
week with industrious advertising 
salesmen, discusses general policy, 
new plans, advertising copy, applica- 
tions for so-called “complimentary” 
or “graft” advertising, and other es- 
sential details. 

One of the members of the commit- 
tee acts as chairman and another 
secretary, each of whom serves during 
“good behavior.’’ The secretary makes 
a complete record of each meeting 
and sends to each member a copy, 
which ultimately is lodged with the 
Advertising Department of each of 
the respective banks. 

The arrangement between the banks 
is quite informal and can be discon- 
tinued at any time, except insofar as 
the several banks are jointly obligated 
on newspaper or other advertising 
contracts. And nothing in the ar- 
rangement interferes with or in any 
way affects the advertising policies of 


the respective participating institu- 
tions, or the individuality of their 


advertising. Nor does the arrange- 


ment prevent any of 
the banks from con- 
ducting whatever in- 
dependent advertising 
it may desire to carry, 
whether it be on behalf 
of its Savings Depart- 
ment, its Trust Depart- 
ment, or any other de- 
partment or feature of its 
service. 
The joint advertising in 
the New Orleans dailies ap- 
pears according toa definite 
schedule, and one advertise- 
ment is published every busi- 
ness day in the year. Each 
advertisement occupies space 
of approximately 450 lines, or 
three columns in width by 
about ten inches in depth. 

The arrangements for the prepara- 
tion of copy are very simple: the 
Advertising Department of each bank 
in turn takes charge of the preparation 
of the copy for two months at a time. 
There are but two subjects covered in 
the advertising: savings and trust 
business, and these two subjects are 
presented-alternately day by day. 

The qualifications of the various 
trade, religious, fraternal, and other 
periodicals published in the New 
Orleans territory are very carefully 
investigated by the committee, and 
when by unanimous action it is de- 
cided to use any one of these papers, 
a joint contract is made similar to 
that which obtains with regard to the 
newspapers. Whenever, after a thor- 
ough analysis, it is determined that 
any particular paper does not offer 
sufficient advertising value, the banks 
agree not to advertise in it. 

It is a well known fact among all 
buyers of advertising that the woods 
are full of “fake” and “graft” adver- 
tising propositions of all kinds. 

It is equally well-known that many 
well-meaning people interested in 
entirely worthy enterprises of a public 
or semi-public or charitable nature, 
are so short-sighted as to offer space 
in programs, year books, church bul- 
letins, school and club papers, fraternal 
publications, catalogs, etc., ad infini- 
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tum, ad nauseum endeavoring thereby 
to shoulder off the cost of such publi- 
cations on to easy, good-natured, but 
unbusinesslike advertisers. 

One of the functions of the New 
Orleans Associated Banks’ Adver- 
tising Committee is to eliminate this 
undesirable practice, and those who 
realize how firmly embedded these 
gentle forms of “‘graft’’ have become 
in the business world, can understand 
that it has been no easy job. Every 
application for this form of *‘adver- 
tising'’ is required to be made in writ- 
ing, and submitted to some member 
of the committee, who, in turn, pre- 
sents it for consideration at the next 


meeting, where in due course it usually 
is swiftly but painlessly decapitated. 
And it can be added that the number 
of these applications has materially 
decreased since the committee began 
to function. 

The actual cost of the joint adver- 
tising campaign in the New Orleans 
newspapers approximates $1,000 per 
month, or $12,000 per year. Each 
bank pays a proportion of this total 
based approximately on the propor- 
tion that its savings deposits bear 
to the total savings deposits of all the 
banks. Bills are rendered by the 
several newspapers in total, and one 
of the banks acts as a clearing house, 
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makes the necessary analyses and then 
submits the bills to the several banks, 

By this means, the New Orleans 
banks are telling to the New Orleans 
public the story of continuous, intelli- 
gent thrift, and the story of competent 
and confidential fiduciary service in a 
big, broad-minded way, continuously, 
logically and effectively. Moreover, 
the banks are thus getting larger space 
in the newspapers at a considerable 
saving in individual cost. 

Obviously, because the advertise- 
ments are not keyed, and are all 
necessarily general in their nature, it 
is impossible to trace specific results 
from this advertising, but the New 
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(Continued on page 37) 


A. Daily Bank Letter for Everybody 


HEN the United States entered 
the war, President Wilson, in 
one of his addresses, said: “It is not 


By D. M. REYNOLDS 


First National Bank, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





an army we must shape and train — 
it is a nation,’ and what was true 


PAPER FOR PEOPLE WHO THINK 








for war is true during the recon- 
struction period. 

Now, training is based on knowl- 
edge, and both the First National 
Bank of Los Angeles and the Los 
Angeles Trust and Savings Bank — 
now under the presidency of 
Henry M. Robinson, formerly 
commissioner of the United States 
Shipping Board and a member of 
the Supreme Economic Council 
in Paris during the Peace Con- 
ference —have adopted the policy 
of taking all of southern Cali- 
fornia into their confidence daily. 

For years it has been the prac- 
tice of American banks to pre- 
pare and publish, either monthly 
or quarterly, bank letters that 
are mailed to stockholders and 
depositors. These letters discuss 
business conditions throughout 
the country and, in fact, through- 
out the world. They have been 
of tremendous value to those 
fortunate enough to receive them. 

Mr. Robinson believed that the 
information furnished to the few 
should be put at the disposal of 
the many, and, for that reason, 
the First National Bank of Los 
Angeles and the Los Angeles Trust 
and Savings Bank have changed 
their form of advertising and now 
print, under the heading of “The 
World Today,’ a daily bank letter 
written in simple language and 
of anon-technical character. This 
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By J. FORSYTH, 
Manager Forelgn Department, First National Bank of Los Angeles 
. Asa result of the war and the long stoppage of Euro- 


pean development there has been great deterioration of 
streets, public buildings and other internal European 
improvements and public works. Every city in Europe 
requires money and, as a result, many forms of internal 
bond issues of British, French, Belgian, Italian and Ger- 
man cities and interior divisions are being advertised 
on the markets of the United States. 
. . 7 * . 


It-may be advisable, therefore, to examine the situa- 
tion a little and determine if possible whether the pur- 
chase of such securities may be called investment or 
whether it ts essentiaHy speculation. The National City 
Bank of New York, after an examination, states that 
“it is doubtful whether the average American who put- 
orsyth chases a bond of one of the many internal European 

issues understands the profound difference between 
such a bond and-an external security issued by a Eu- 
ropean government. There have been several examples of the latter, the 
Anglo-French loan being the one with which the public is perhaps the most 
familiar. In such a loan the fact that it is to be sold to investors who are 
not citizens of the borrowing country is definitely understood and clauses 
are inserted for the protection of alien purchasers from the effécts of any 
laws which the borrowing mation might conceivably pass in its di 
with its own citizens. 

“In purchasing most of the internal European securities, such as make 
up the largest part of the buying movement now in full swing, an American 
places himself on exactly the same footing as a citizen of France, Great 
Britain; Italy or whatever country issued the bonds. Should the country 
in question decide that the quickest means to a sound post-war economy 
should be through the exaction of a tax on capital amounting to, say, 50 
per cent the American could not look to his Government for the protection 
of his interests, because he would in fact have no interests that would be 
different from a citizen of the nation which ordered the tax levy. 

“There are two main points for an American to bear in mind when 
contemplating the purchase of these bonds—taxation and currency prob- 
lems. If it should seem wise to the t of a Europ nation to 
reduce the theoretioal conversion value of the currency by one-half, the 
value of these internal securities-would de cut in two. 

“Similarly with taxation. Im nearly every country where large for 
tunes were made from the industrial situation created by the war there has 
been an insistent demand from various quarters for a levy on capital to 
pay the national war debts. Statesmen who are harassed with budgets far 
in excess of the taxes they are able to collect are only acting in a natural 
and logical manner when they give close attention to such suggestions. 
Such a tax on capital would be a tax only in name and wauid virtually be 
confiscation, but necessity drives nations as well as individuals to do things 
which in former times they would not have considered as within the range 
of reason. 

“in the dase of the municipal bonds of the German cities we have a 
situation which can be characterized by no other name than to call it 
gambling.” 
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There is no mistaking this language. It needs no interpretation. The 


prospective investor should look carefully before taking any action insofar}; 


as European internal securities are concerned. However, where external 
issues are concerned it is a different matter—that is, where they are safe- 

Take, for instance, the $50,000,000 Kingdom of Belgium, 25-year 
External Gold Loan, handled by the Bond Department of the Los Angeles 
Trust & Savings Bank. The ch P i and 1 on these 
bonds are payable in New York in United States gold of the present stand- 
ard of weight and fineness, at the office either of J. P. Morgan & Company 
or of the Guaranty Trist Company of New York, fiscal agents of the Bel- 
gian Government, WITHOUT DEDUCTION FOR ANY BELGIAN TAXES, 
PRESENT OR FUTURE. Here, then, is a European external security— 
safe, and a splendid opportunity for the American investor—but obtainable 
only with great difficulty because of the very reason outlined above. 
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bank letter is published in the 
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form of an advertisement in the daily 
papers of southern California. 
The reason for this is plain. 


Since 
the war we, in America, face a new 
position in a re-created world. The 
vision of our merchants has been 
enlarged; our means of transpor- 
tation through the building of a 
Merchant Marine has been in- 
creased, and our young men have 
been bettered through military 
training and broadened through 
European experiences. Old prob- 
lems have been solved and new 
problems are being taken up, and 
the national, international and 
economic questions that a few 
years ago were of interest only to 
certain of the investing class are 
now of interest to the whole 
people, while the number of the 
investing class itself has been 
greatly increased through the 
educational campaigns carried on 
for the sale of Liberty bonds and 
War Saving stamps. 

The people of the West can 
no longer look to the East for 
money with which to carry on 
their own improvements, nor can 
the people of the East look to an 
over-burdened Europe for the 
flotation of American securities. 
It is the savings of the people 
themselves in the various local- 
ities which will in the future 
largely furnish the funds for 
development of our public util- 
ities and the carrying on of our 
enlarged business. 

It is with these facts in mind 
that the new advertising policy 
of these banks was inaugurated. 
It is meeting with success. 
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‘| Introducing the Travel Specialist 
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Left to right behind the counter are Mr. Schilling, travel specialist; Mr. Millen, manager of the department, and John L. Sankovitz, assistant manager 


T was at the 

height of a 
busy day in our 
foreign depart- 
ment. The market had been unusually 
active, and a number of important 
deals in foreign exchange were pending. 
My thoughts were all on these trades, 
and I had no time to give to other 
matters. Yet this was precisely the 
hour chosen by one dear old lady, who 
had nothing on earth to do but worry 
about how and where she should pass 
the winter and eternity —this was the 
moment she chose to come in and ask 
if she would be allowed to stop over 
at the Mammoth Cave on her way 
south to Florida for the cold season! 
Nor was this all: she heckled me for a 
good half-hour on every winter cruise 
and European tour under heaven, and 
plumbed my travel knowledge—or 
ignorance — to the very bottom. 

To add to my misery, who should 
toddle into the office at this unpsy- 
chological moment but our ancient 
French friend, Monsieur X, wearing 
the same little old hat which had per- 
formed conspicuous service for him for 
at least twenty seasons, and the same 
chic goatee which he had inherited from 
his French ancestors. And what was 
Monsieur X's mission at this dread 
hour? Why, sir, le bon homme wanted 
to change his reservation from the S. 
S. Mirabeau, which sailed on Sep- 
tember 10, to the S. S. Diderot, which 
Sailed on September 19. Now as I had 
Spent a solid fortnight booking Mon- 


He Makes Steamship Tickets Important to the Bank as a 
Source of Income and as a Feeder for Foreign Exchange 


By W. BURT MILLEN 


Manager, Foreign Department, Capital National 
Bank, St. Paul, Minnesota 


sieur on the ““Mirabeau,”’ and as he 
could not advance one valid argument 
why the voyage should be postponed, 
inasmuch as he had ‘been preparing 
for this momentous event for at least 
five years, | used my utmost efforts to 
dissuade him from changing his res- 
ervation. But it required about for- 
ty-five minutes to convince our good 
French friend that a steamship ticket 
in hand is worth two in the bush. 

My verbal bouts with Mrs. Y and 
Monsieur X had consumed more than 
an hour of precious time in the busiest 
part of the day. But “it’s an ill wind 
that blows nobody good,” and these 
travel tete-a-tetes made clearer the 
handwriting on the wall, which was, 
that we were in sore need of a man 
who could devote his time exclusively 
to the steamship and travel end of our 
foreign business. 

Past experiences with prospective 
travelers, moreover, had supplied con- 
vincing evidence that no ordinary 
ticket seller would fill the bill. What 
we needed was a man who on the one 
hand would have the necessary polish 
and address to be quite at ease when 
Mrs. George Smith, of Grand avenue, 
came down to our office to book pas- 
sage for Paris, and who on the other 


hand would be 
able to con- 
verse amia- 
bly with Tony 
Secolo, of East Seventh street, and 
assist him in bringing his wife over 
from Naples. We needed a man 
possessing the patience of a Job, the 
travel knowledge of an Elmendorf, 
and the diplomacy of a Talleyrand. 
All these attributes were essential in 
the man to whom we planned to turn 
over our travel business, for people 
bent on visiting distant realms can 
ask some trying questions, and only 
one specially, gifted and trained would 
be able to answer them. 

For this important post we ulti- 
mately chose Wilber H. Schilling, who 
had conducted his own tours to 
Europe before the war, and who, in 
fact, had a party of Americans in 
Berlin when the war broke out. To 
get his travel family out of the Kaiser's 
realm and safely home again was a 
man’s job, but he accomplished it 
nicely, and his difficult experiences at 
that time had only whetted his appe- 
tite for more. At the time we discov- 
ered him he was seriously meditating 
a return to the conducted tour game. 
We came to the conclusion that any 
man who had for several years piloted 
parties of American travelers over 
Europe, and who now deliberately and 
with malice aforethought proposed 
doing it over again—such a man, we 
decided, must have been designed by 
nature for the job. 
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And so we appointed Mr. Schilling 
as our Travel Specialist, a term which, 
by the way, was invented by us. And 
Travel Specialist he surely is. Being 
agents for nearly every passenger 
steamship line whose boats touch at 
American ports, and also general 
agents for the Raymond and Whit- 
comb Company, of Boston, who con- 
duct de luxe tours and cruises all over 
the world, about the only place to 
which Mr. Schilling can't book a 
traveler is the North Pole or the 
Infernal Regions. But knowing him 
as I do, | think it’s a safe bet he would 
discover some steamer or other plying 
to both places, if there were any real 
demand for the same. 

Most of the Travel Specialist’s time 
is occupied in arranging passage for 
folks who wish to go to more “‘tem- 
perate’’ zones, though one must admit 
that there is still a pretty stiff demand 
for tickets to Cuba! The calls upon 
him are indeed most varied. Recent- 
ly a young South African, drawn to 
the Northwest by his love for an 
American girl, visited our office in 
order to book passage for himself and 
wife to Cape Town. We envied the 
Travel Specialist his job when the 
young man brought his wife into the 
office—she was so pretty and so 
obviously happy. But our enthusi- 
asm was somewhat dashed later on 
in the day, when a pair of Roumanians 
entered the lobby and Mr. Schilling 
found it necessary to devote a couple 
of hours to showing them the cheapest 
way of returning to their native land. 

The point is, our Travel Specialist 
is equally at home with all classes of 
passengers, and what is quite as im- 
portant, he is able to give them the 
necessary time and attention. In all 
probability, we would have obtained 
a fair volume of travel business in any 
event, but the presence of a trained 
man in the foreign department has 
immensely strengthened that branch 
of our activities, at the same time 
relieving the rest of the staff of an 
immense load of work and 
worry. 

As it is now, if Mrs. 
Brown from the exclusive 
Summit avenue district 
comes in to inquire about 
a tour of the Far East, 
the Travel Specialist, with 
his most ingratiating 
smile, asks her to sit down 
while he talks the matter 
over with her, and before 
she leaves, he has planned 
out the whole itinerary for 
her, even to suggesting 


Making out a steamship ticket for a Dane returning 
to his own country—two clients waiting their turn 


the best ships to sail on and hotels 
to stop at in the Orient. Or it may 
be we are visited by a Syrian and 
his wife, carrying as it were the oppres- 
sion of centuries upon their shoulders, 
who droop up to the counter, inquiring 
whether there is any way to bring 
over from Armenia their dear, be- 
loved sister, whose husband has been 
taken off by the cruel Turks. We 
politely hand them over to the Travel 
Specialist, who knows the machinery, 
if any exists, for bringing the widow 
over. Wonder of wonders, no matter 
what travel problem is presented to 
him for solution, he seems to enjoy 
that sort of diversion immensely and 
is always sighing for new worlds to 
conquer ! 

The tour and steamship business in 
itself is quite important as a source of 
revenue, but in addition, it serves as a 
valuable feeder for foreign exchange. 
In nine cases out of ten, the man who 
is making a trip abroad, takes a foreign 
draft or some travelers checks with 
him. It frequently happens that those 
who have come into our foreign depart- 
ment to purchase a steamship ticket, 
tarry in order to buy their foreign 
exchange from us also, and many 
such customers take with them 
enough francs or marks or lire or 
kronen to make their patronage worth 
while. 

The third-class passenger especially 
is likely to be a heavy purchaser of 
foreign exchange. In consequence we 
try never to make the mistake of 
slighting a steerage client. We sold 
steerage tickets to a couple of Swiss 
who were returning to their native 
land for a year’s stay. They gave us 
no end of trouble, but finally, after 
we had arranged their passage and 
were mentally kicking ourselves for 
having to spend so much time for such 
a small return, they surprised us by 
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purchasing foreign drafts totaling 
many thousands of francs. 

It often happens that way. In the 
foreign exchange and steamship busi- 
ness we have found it true that you 
never can tell from the looks of a frog 
how far he will jump. Certain it is 
that the travel business and foreign 
exchange dovetail admirably, and not 
the least of the advantages accruing 
to our foreign department from the 
presence there of a Travel Specialist, 
is the impetus given to foreign 
exchange sales through the increase in 
steamship business. 

Now the average banker, reading 
this story, will be inclined to ask, 
what has all this talk about steam- 
ship business and travel specialists got 
to do with me? True, it isn’t every 
bank that can afford to employ one 
man to look after travel business 
alone. In fact, it is rather an innova- 
tion for banks to go in at all for 
steamship tickets, conducted tours, 
and the like. But my guess is that 
many a banker would find his foreign 
exchange sales quickened if he would 
have the courage to handle steamship 
tickets along with foreign exchange. 

From my observations, the steam- 
ship business is being woefully 
neglected even in our larger towns, in 
contrast with the attention accorded 
foreign exchange. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for wide-awake bankers to 
offer one more service to their clients 
which, in the years to come, will be 
much appreciated. 

P. S.—Mrs. Y returned to our 
office this autumn, and I had the 
supreme satisfaction of turning her 
over to the Travel Specialist, who 
named prices, sailing dates, etc., on 
various European tours. She finally 
made up her mind to sail directly to 
Marseilles about Christmas, in order 
to spend the winter on the Riviera. 
This looked like a triumph indeed 
for the Travel Specialist, and I would 
gladly have had it so, but 
the other day he received a 
letter from Mrs. Y, dated 
“somewhere in Michigan, ” 
stating that she had 
made all arrange- 
ments to goabroad, 
through a local 
steamship agent, 
and would he please 
excuse her from her 
reservation. Love's 
labor lost, a second 
time. Even the 
Travel Specialist 
was a trifle dis- 
gusted ! 
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The Bank as a School for Bankers 
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The bank’s library is available to employees at all times 


RE bank men — 
whether junior 
officers, depart- 
ment managers, or 
clerks— anxious for a chance to learn 
more and more about their work, and 
about bank work in general? Are 
they constantly on the lookout for new 
opportunities and on their toes ready 
to grasp them? 

Is intelligent training and educa- 
tional work necessary, or is it sufficient 
to pitchfork a likely young man into 
the organization and say to him, 
‘Here's your work and here are oppor- 
tunities, now dig them out?” 

An answer to the first question may 
perhaps be found in the following 
incident. We organized a class for 
the study of credits under the direc- 
tion of the vice-president of the Bank- 
ing Department and the manager of 
the Credit Department. On making 
up a list of names of those who would 
be interested in such a course, we were 
met with the problem, first, of includ- 
ing all those to whom the work would 
be directly beneficial; and second, of 
keeping the number within a limit 
consistent with obtaining the best 
results. Notices for the first meeting 
of the class were sent out to all whose 
names appeared on the list and a 
unanimous response was_ received 
indicating their desire to attend. The 
following day my office was besieged 
by others who wanted to be counted 


Why Intelligent Training of the Employee is Part 
of the Responsibility of the Progressive Institution 


By P. E. HATHAWAY 


Employment Manager, Northern Trust Company Bank, 

Chicago, Ill. 
in. “A knowledge of credits,” they 
said, “is a foundation of the banking 
business — we want an opportunity of 
getting this practical training."’ So 
that the only way out was to arrange 
for a second class for the same pur- 
pose. 

This attitude among the men 
affords the best answer, too, to the 
second question—in that they them- 
selves recognize that constant training 
is necessary and that to leave a man 
to his own resources simply means 
that his chances of being lost in the 
organization are increased one hun- 
dred fold. 

This problem of training men for 
efficient work is not an easy one by 
any means and for that reason is the 
more deserving of the most careful 
thought and study. There is an 
answer to it that must and can be 
found. 

The purpose, of course, of this 
training or personal work, is to give 
each man a chance to develop along 
the lines for which he is best adapted; 
also to enable the bank official to 
select from his organization the men 
needed for his official family —men 





whose qualifica- 
tions are known 
and whose worth 
has been proved. 

Service is the watchword in every 
progressive bank and the quality of 
service must necessarily depend upon 
the attitude and genuine co-operation 
of officers and staff, from top to bot- 
tom. It is for the purpose of develop- 
ing better and still better service that 
banks are turning their attention 
more and more to educational and 
training methods. 

In constructive effort of any sort 
we naturally think of starting at the 
bottom and working up, but in de- 
veloping and fostering the right spirit 
of service it would seem that the 
reverse is true. That is, there must 
be first of all the right attitude 
among the officers themselves before 
anything can be expected from the 
staff —I mean anything in the way of 
an unusual quality of service—for 
indifference among the officers will 
surely be reflected in the attitude of 
the members of the staff. 

Service of the best type is, we all 
agree, fundamentally necessary to the 
success of any banking institution. 
It has for sale one class of goods— 
money — at the same price and on the 
same terms as hundreds of other com- 
peting banks. The customers will go 
where the salesmanship is best and 
the contact the most agreeable. One 
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other thing should also be borne in 
mind: the small customer of today 
may be the big one of tomorrow. Do 
not neglect the small man and become 
impatient because he asks you many 
questions the answers to which seem 
so simple to you. Learn to know your 
customers by contact with them. 

A certain bank had for months been 
laying special emphasis in its adver- 
tising upon the unusual quality of its 
service. The trend of the advertise- 
ments had been this—**We want to 
help you in any possible way—only 
just come in to see us and give us a 
chance to show you how distinctive 
our service is and how sincerely 
anxious we are to be of assistance.” 

A junior official of this bank com- 
plained that the newly appointed floor 
officer brought too many customers to 
his bank and was not, in his opinion, 
strict enough in finding out their 
wants. By this criticism the official 
showed himself absolutely wrong in 
his measure of the proper standard of 
service. The meeting of all these 
clients should have been welcomed 
by him as an opportunity to give 


them that personal attention that- 


every customer desires, and to cata- 
logue their wants in his mind for ready 
reference on their next calls. A good 
bank official soon comes to distinguish 
between “‘desirables” and ‘“‘sitters” 
and by practice can wait upon the 
former expeditiously, and tactfully 
and quickly rid himself of the latter 
without the slightest offense. 

Which of the two, officer or service 
man, had the better conception of 
what service means? Which came 
nearer to fulfilling the promises of the 
bank's advertising? The one who was 
greeting everyone courteously and 
painstakingly, or the one who felt he 
was occasionally wasting time, and 
that his effort was misdirected? To 
my mind the criticism was just the 
finest kind of compliment of the man’s 
work. It isnot at alla 
matter of questioning the 
official's honesty of pur- 
pose or his sincerity in 
wishing to give the best 
of himself and his time to 
the bank he serves — but 
the occurrence is interes- 
ting as showing a miscon- 
ception all too general, of 
what real service means. 

l amnotatall inaccord 
with the opinion, which 
we hear expressed rather 
frequently, that bank work does not af- 
ford opportunities sufficient to attract 
and hold active, ambitious young men. 








The matter of promoting young 
men within an organization to posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility is one 
of greatest concern to managing offi- 
cials. I have known something of the 
sincere effort on the part of officials to 
find within their own organization 
men for the positions higher up. I 
have known something of their anx- 
iety when, after a most thorough 
search, they failed to find them. It is 
by no means a one-sided matter. If 
a man can do his work a little better 
than the other fellow, if he is careful 
and thorough he is bound to attract 
favorable attention, and to attract 
favorable attention means promotion. 
When this is not so, there is something 
very wrong in the organization. 

On the other hand if a young man 
is indifferent to the opportunities 
offered him to learn, if he is careless 
in his work and sullen if corrected— 
he will soon learn that bank work is 
not at all in his line and the sooner he 
makes a change, the better for him- 
self and all concerned. 

The real problem is not with the 
man of either of the types just men- 
tioned, but with the man in the class 
between these two extremes, the 
one whose best is not quite good 
enough. Here is the real difficulty. 
The man who works hard and faith- 
fully, who is always at his post, yet 
who lacks the ability to grasp things 
quickly, must in the natural course of 
events be obliged to step aside and 
watch the other fellow move along. 
Routine positions there surely are in a 
bank, and there must be men to fill 
them. This condition is not charac- 
teristic of banks alone by any means; 
the same holds true in almost any line 
of business. It is no doubt true that 
there have been and still are instances 
where a man, capable of something 
better, has been “pigeonholed”’ at one 
job, partly perhaps through the fault 


Recreation and exercise are part of the Northern Trust 


ompany Bank's regular program 
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of proper organization work, partly 
because of lack of aggressiveness on 
the part of the man, and partly — per- 
haps a large part — because of a ten- 
dency all too common for a man to 
overlook the possibilities of his posi- 
tion and to consider his work merely 
routine. 

Take the tellers’ work, for instance. 
Is this work simply routine or does it 


‘afford most unusual opportunities? 


A short time ago a teller came to me 
to see if he couldn't be transferred to 
some other department where there 
would be less routine and more oppor- 
tunity to learn and advance. He had 
been a teller for a long time, he said, 
and was discouraged because he had 
to do the same thing over and over 
again. Now public contact work is a 
particular hobby of mine and to my 
mind the opportunity a young man 
has in a teller’s cage is all that any- 
one could ask for. Routine work! 
To be sure, a man can make a perfect 
machine of himself in the teller’s cage 
—he can take in or give out money 
with never a mistake; his quick, 
trained eye will catch the signature 
on checks and drafts at a glance; at 
the close of business he will balance 
quickly and be out and away long 
before many of his fellow workers 
have completed their tasks. All very 
important of course, and the man who 
can do this must have had valuable 
experience and training, and must 
possess many of the characteristics 
necessary for this kind of work—but 
is ability to do this the full measure 
of successful work as a teller?) What 
of his opportunity to greet the public 
at his window? What of his chance to 
make friends for himself and the bank; 
to hold old customers and attract 
new? 

During a busy period at a neighbor- 
ing bank, a long line had 
formed in front of one of 
the tellers’ wickets. The 

policeman on the floor, 
whose duty it was to di- 
rect Customers to points 
where they would receive 
the quickest attention, 
noticing that the lines 
were short before the 
other tellers’ windows, 
stepped up to a woman 
well back in the line and 
told her if she would go 
to the other window, she 
would be waited on more 
quickly. “But,” she said, “1 want Mr. 


— 


Atowaiton me.” That, the policeman 
found, was the feeling of several others 
They preferred to wait 


in the line. 
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longer if necessary in order to transact 
their business with Mr. A. 

The significance of this woman's 
remark struck in deep with me. I 
would like to shake hands with that 
teller— yes, more than that, to be 
perfectly honest, I'd like to place him 
on our payroll. So would every bank 
in the country. 

Thousands of dollars may be spent 
by a bank in putting out a line of 
advertising that excels — vigorous, re- 
result-getting advertising—and the 
whole effect may be worse than 
neutralized by indifference on the part 
of those inside the bank coming in 
contact with the public. 

An advertisement on the part of 
any reputable organization is a pledge, 
whether a promise to furnish a high 
grade of merchandise or a superior 
quality of service. It will not do to 
fail to live up to this promise in either 
case. In this connection I believe that 
a bank’s advertising matter should 
be brought each day, through the 
proper channels, to the attention of 
all who meet the public in order that 
they may be thoroughly familiar with 
the bank’s promises to its customers 
and to the public, and consequently 
better equipped to carry them out. 

The best advertising that any 
institution can have is through pleased 
and satisfied customers. If the atten- 
tion of a customer is continually called 
to mistakes and _ incivilities, that 
customer's confidence and patronage 
is soon or ultimately lost. If, however, 
he is conscious of a genuine effort to be 
of help to him, and if the attention 
shown him is unusual, the story of that 
service will reach the ear of friends 
and acquaintances, will spread to 
quarters that were never foreseen, 
and will produce results that no news- 
paper advertising could hope to equal. 

Effort that is aimless, however 
diligent, cannot possibly produce the 
results of a carefully thought out 
working plan. On the other hand, 
conditions in different banking insti- 
tutions vary to such an ex- 
tent that it is impossible to 
propose a set formula as 
a means of developing 
better service. The plan 
which I will outline 
briefly is given merely to 
show the line along which 
we are working in the 
Northern Trust Com- 
pany Bank, with the 
hope that in it may be 
found a suggestion or 
two that will be of help 
to others. 








Our junior school is in session from 
8:15 a. m. until 4 p. m. each day 
except Saturday, when it closes at 
noon. About forty boys are in at- 
tendance, of which number fifteen are 
over sixteen years of age—which 
means that they attend because they 
wish to do so. All boys (and girls) 
between the ages of fourteen and six- 
teen are given eight hours a week 
training as required by the Illinois 
law. Theschedule is arranged so that 
half of the boys at least are at their 
posts in the bank. Fifty per cent of 
the time is devoted to regular text- 
book work including English, book- 
keeping, commercial arithmetic, spell- 
ing, writing, commercial geography, 
and hygiene. The other 50 per cent 
is used for office training. This 
includes a careful study of the 
organization of the bank as shown by 
the organization chart, thorough drill 
with the pages manual, and practical 
training in the use of the telephone. 
Before leaving the organization chart, 
each boy must be able to “make up”’ 
the chart without consulting the 
original. The manual contains defi- 
nite instructions for carrying on the 
work at the different posts, and the 
telephone drill enables the boy to 
handle intelligently and courteously 
the many telephone calls on the 
officers’ platforms. 

This last is accomplished by 
“dummy telephones’— that is, a 
short line which does not go through 
the main switchboard. John Jones 
impersonates a customer and Tom 
Brown takes the call as a page. The 
conversation at both ends of the line 
can be heard by the class and, | as- 
sure you, the boys are not sparing of 
their criticism of the way in which it 
is done. 

Report cards aresent out each month 
showing the grades in the different 
subjects, attendance, attitude toward 
work, etc. These cards go first to the 
chief clerks of the various depart- 
ments, next to the parents, and are 
then returned to the in- 
structor with the signatures 


One of the classes for juniors 
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of both. Once each year the boys give 
a demonstration of their work to the 
officers, department managers and in- 
vited guests. Prizes are given and a 
banquet is served, followed by a 
theater party. 

Our plans for this year provide for 
a broadening of our course of study 
so as to include young men and women 
above school age. Classes are being 
organized in business English, letter 
writing, and the study of negotiable 
instruments. We are also installing 
typewriters and adding machines for 
training purposes. 

As to results: although as at 
present organized, our school has been 
in operation only one year, two results 
stand out prominently: First, the 
great improvement in the work of the 
boys at their posts, as shown in the 
handling of telephone calls and meet- 
ing customers at the counters; and 
second, the gratifying way in which 
the boys are “sticking to their jobs.” 
Our turnover in boys has been very 
small during the period when other 
and similar institutions have found it 
next to impossible to get them, to say 
nothing of holding them. 

All in all we feel that we have really 
accomplished a good deal through our 
work with the boys. They have been 
carefully trained and are even now 
beginning to sift in through the differ- 
ent divisions and departments and 
are really getting away to a good start. 

Our problem now is not to lose hold 
of them and we are developing our 
group meeting plans with thjs idea in 
mind. 

We pay the full tuition fees of all 
men and women who wish to take up 
courses with the American Institute 
of Banking and 50 per cent of the cost 
of other courses with such institutions 
as University of Chicago, Northwest- 
ern University, LaSalle Extension 
University, Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute, etc. Correspondence courses in 
business administration, banking and 
finance, higher accountancy, etc., are 
excellent and available to any man, 
wherever located. 

Our group meeting plan has worked 
splendidly in helping to bring the 
different departments together in an 
- educational and 

social way. The 
employees are di- 
vided into ten 
groups, two groups 
meeting each week. 
Talks are given by 
different officers 
and managers upon 


the work of the 
(Continued on page 23) 
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Encouraging Use of the Home Budget 


The Constructively Helpful Advertising of a Large 
Milwaukee Bank--Other Timely Publicity Pointers 


GREAT, big, service-giving group 
of financial institutions in Mil- 
waukee is made up of the First Wis- 
consin National Bank, 
the First Wisconsin 
Trust Company, and 
the First Wisconsin “ 
Company. The Com- 
mercial Service De- 
partment of the First 
Wisconsin National 
Bank has a live-wire 
manager in the person 
of R. E. Wright, and 
his right bower is 
Walter Distlehorst. 
These young men lie 
awake nights thinking 
up ways in which to 
help the customers of 
the First Wisconsin 
and to advertise the institution. 
One of the most successful efforts 
of the Commercial Service Depart- 
ment at the present time is in con- 
nection with “The Simplified Home 
Budget Book,” sample pages of which 
are reproduced herewith (Fig. 1). It is 
“put out with the hope that'‘construc- 
tiveand helpful servicemay berendered 
the housewife and home-maker in the 
handling of her financial problems.” 
The book contains many features 
not usually found in such a work, 
including a liberal supply of perfor- 
ated deposit slips for the Savings 
Department. The trial sheet and the 
pocket expense record are other good 
features. The bank also gives away 
a ‘Kitchen Kalendar,’ containing 
blanks for the record of expendi- 
tures for food, a menu memo, and a 
ready reminder or memorandum pad. 
The Home Budget book is the 
ledger for which these other things 
are day book and journal, so to speak. 
In these times of still high costs, 
such a system as this ought to be 
welcome in the thrifty homes of Mil- 
waukee, and I have no doubt that 
the old First Wisconsin will get much 
benefit from its constructive work in 
helping the householders of its city. 
Banks that are most progressive in 
their advertising methods are coming 
to realize the importance of stan- 
dardizing the physical appearance of 
their advertising literature. They are 
adoptingacertainstyleof typography, 
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not only as to the ‘‘signature”™ of the 
institution, but are also using a uni- 
form type throughout all their printed 
matter. This standardization also ex- 
tends to the cover stock used in all 
booklets, and, so far as possible, in the 
size of the booklets as well. The whole 
effect is to give a certain trade-mark 
value to the advertising literature 
which is just another element in 
building up and maintaining good will. 


S I have repeatedly said, Canadian 
banks are good advertisers. The 
Bank of Montreal, the Dominion’'s 
largest financial institution, is launch- 
ing asystematic campaign for this year, 
largely illustrated copy. Herewith are 
reproduced advertisements of two 
other Canadian banks, the Bank of 
Hamilton and the Toronto General 
Trust Corporation. (Fig. 2). 


ESTABLISHED 1872 cael 


ANADIAN manufacturers 

are invited to measure the 
great growth of the Bank of 
Hamilton by comparison with 
the past, to consider the pro- 
gress made by conservative 
methods combined with an 
optimistic outlook upon legiti- 
mate expansion and to link 
their Rasianes with thie pro- 





institution. 


BANK OF HAMILTON 





Fig. 2. Canadian banks know how to advertise 


T this season of the year, bankers 
feel it incumbent upon them to 
assume more or less of a prophetic role, 
but most of them do not want to be 
too definite in their forecasts of the 
future trend of business. But the 
average business man, especially at 
the beginning of anew 
year, is eager for what- 


he can get in making 
his plans. So not a 
few banks have been 
using their advertising 
space for interpreta- 
tion of existing con- 
ditions. Regarding 
“The Price Decline,” 
the Harriman Nation- 
al Bank, of New York 
recently ran this little 
advertisement : 

“While we are oft- 
times warned against 
prospective occur- 
rences, nevertheless they take some of 
us by surprise when they come. 

“Thus it is that although the 
Harriman National Bank warned its 
depositors a year ago of the inevitable 
fall of prices, with particular reference 
to decreased value of inventory, and 
doubtless other banks did the same, 
still with the event upon us, some of 
our business men appear to be hurt 
spiritually and pained physically. 

“Tt is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good, but happily in this case it will 
be the greatest good to the greatest 
number, for the cost of living is com- 
ing down. While the essentials of 
life have had a fall that should have 
brought them near to normal, in some 
cases to pre-war prices, the favorable 
results in their entirety cannot reach 
the consuming public with full force 
immediately. 

“It is not probable that we shall 
permanently reach pre-war prices, for 
labor is likely to enjoy larger profits 
than heretofore, but not all the profits 
as for several years past. 

“Another good that might come 


from the ill wind is lower taxes. If 


the public can buy its goods cheaper 
than anticipated, why should not the 
government buy its goods at less than 
was appropriated for their purchase 
six months and a year ago? 
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“We are saving time in readjust- 
ment by the precipitate decline. 
Resumption of business will be cor- 
respondingly quick when we get both 
feet firmly on the ground. Perhaps 
some of our business men who fear 
they have been struck by the light- 
ning are only terrified by the thunder 
after the flash.” 


HE appeal of the sea is as old as 

mankind, and a ship, representing 
the sea, is always an interesting illus- 
tration. The Philadelphia National 
Bank, the National City Company, 
the National Shawmut Bank, and 
the Fidelity Trust Company of Balti- 
more realize this as indicated by the 
beautiful “‘ship’’ advertisements re- 
produced herewith. (Fig. 3.) 


OCHESTER, N. Y., is one of the 
finest cities in the United States, 
and her banks are good advertisers. 
I am reproducing two typical Roches- 
ter bank advertisements — those of the 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank and _ the 
Rochester Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company. (Fig. 4.) 


gid month the Trust Company 
section of the American Bankers 
Association began its advertising cam- 
paign in a number of general maga- 
zines of national circulation. This 
effort is going to be an interesting one 
to watch, and I believe that every 
trust company should tie up its local 
advertising with the national public- 
ity. In that way most satisfactory 
results may be expected. The plan 
is to sell the trust company idea to the 
public, of which a considerable part 
does not yet realize fully what an 
institution of trust can do for the 


individual, especially as trustee and 
executor. 


T is estimated that about ten 


years agonational advertisers 
spent in the newspapers less than 
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$50,000,000; now they are 
spending about three times as 
muchinthat mediumannually. 
Bynational advertisers, I mean 
manufacturers or others who 
have some proposition which 
they want to advertise to the 
people of the United States as 
a whole. This is strong testi- 
mony as to the value of news- 
paper advertising and is 
worthy of the careful con- 
sideration of local advertisers, 
including banks and trust 
companies. Probably one-half 
of all the money spent for all 
kinds of advertising is spent for news- 
paper advertising by retail merchants. 
They appreciate 
the wide dis- 
tribution of the 
newspapers and 
know the value 
of telling people 
where and when 
the goods they 
offer can be 
bought. It is 
equally impor- 
tant for finan- 
cial institutions 
to do likewise in 
regard to the 
services they have to render the 
public. 











I shall make my will 
TODAY 


Aino no longer pompone 2 simple aft, negle® 
of which may mean hardship for those who 
mos concern me. 


A race with my lawyer, thesigning of his pre- 
pared document —and my heirs are protected, 
my duty done. 


Tar st may not be done in vain, I shall ap- 
point an executor of unquesbooed competence 
and responsibility, who will aot get mck, die or 
be absent for any cause 


T swace make my will day and name the bent 
as my executor. 


Thus hanb afls as execu under 
wills, and will gladly explamn ether 
advantage: of the” Bank Executor.” 


THE FIFTH AVENUE BANK 


NEW YORE 











Strong ** Will” copy 


T is a great help if you are able 

to visualize or dramatize your ad- 
vertising argument. For instance, 
there is a certain chain of stores that 
annually sells enough tea to make 
144,000,000 gallons. This point was 
brought out by a cartoon representing 
a 144-million-gallon teacup floating 
the entire fleet of United States 
battleships. Perhaps you could vis- 
ualize your resources by telling the 
bulk or weight of the gold that it 
would require to represent the total. 
There are two reasons why an illus- 
trated advertisement is almost always 





The appeal of the sea is as old as mankind 





_ things, it brings its reward. 
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Fig. 4 Good copy from the Kodak City 


better than a pure type one: First, it 
attracts the attention of a greater 
number of readers, and, second, it 
drives home its message more forcitiy 


O you sometimes stop to take a 

larger view of what the banker can 
do for the public through his adver- 
tising? Hecan think with the people 
and for them, interpret current events 
and help mold public opinion on 
economic subjects. But, of course, it 
has to be advertising along modern 
and progressive lines. The old-fash- 
ioned “bank card,” now happily 
obsolescent, will never do it. 


E have with us again the income 

tax. Some of the more courage- 
ous banks advertise that they will 
help customers in the preparation of 
their returns. This is not an easy 
task, but perhaps, like other hard 
It cer- 
tainly is a service that is greatly 
appreciated by customers and _ it 
brings bank and customer closer to- 
gether. A Kansas City bank has 
worked. out a plan whereby it will 
help a depositor to estimate the 
amount of his tax for the next year 
and then let him deposit each month 
one-twelfth of the amount in a savings 
account or on certificate of deposit at 
interest, so that the money will be 
ready when Uncle Sam comes around 
for it, as he invariably does. 


RYING Out a Will While You're 
Living” is the unusual heading of 
an advertisement of the Maryland 
Trust Company, and here's the in- 
terpretation thereof: 
‘Sounds strange — but it can be done. 
“The Maryland Trust plan gives 
you the opportunity of knowing, 
while you are living, whether you have 
made the right provisions for those 
dependent on you. 
“You can see your estate ‘in action.” 
You can judge of its efficiency in 
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CRAMS MODERN 
REFERENCE ATLAS 











THE STANDARD SINCE 1867 











In every bank — every day —some question of geographical information 
or commercial statistics arises. The location and population of towns 
the distance between cities — the quickest routes of communication and 
travel — the latest census statistics — telegraph, cable and postal infor- 
mation — items such as these come up almost daily in every bank. 
With this Modern Reference Atlas on your desk, you never have to guess 
the answer — you can KNOW — quickly and accurately. 


New Edition Now Ready 


The new census edition, with its new world maps, its large double page 
maps of the states and large cities of the U. 5., and the descriptive 
gazetteer of each state and foreign country, with all data carefully cor- 
rected to conform to the 1920 census, is now ready. 

The price is only $19.50, delivered prepaid to any point in the United 
States. Order your copy today. 


Descriptive circular, with sample maps, sent on request. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY 


Atlas Headquarters. Established 1867. 
113 N. Market St., CHICAGO. 119 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 








Size 12x15 inches, weight 10 Ibs., 496 pages-- 
nearly 300 pages of maps, including 90 large 
double page maps. More than 250,000 places 
indexed. Printed on finest quality heavy map 
paper, bound in buckram. 
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It Works Well 
in the Machine 


and being moderate-priced Economic 
Ledger pleases the practical buyer 
of printed ledger forms. 


“Tt stands on its feet, works fast 
and sure in the machine and is free 
from the curling habit’”—to quote 
a prominent business executive. 


Any stationer or printer can supply 
Economic Ledger in your printed 
The name of the paper and 
the maker’s trade-mark are water- 
marked into the sheet. 


Send for test sheets 


CrockeR-McELwain Company 


Holyoke, Mass. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


maintaining your dear ones in com- 
fort. 

“Through a tryout of the Maryland 
Trust plan you will know whether the 
provisions contained in your living 
trust should be continued in your 
will. 

“And the conversion of a living 
trust into a will or testamentary trust 
is but a single step. 

‘We have prepared a very interest- 
ing little booklet entitled “The Mary- 
land Trust Plan’ which goes into the 
subject thoroughly. 

“We'll be glad to send it to you 
without charge.” 


WO of the most interesting book- 
lets which have come to my notice 


| lately are “Shawmut Banking as an 


Ally to Business” and a reproduction 
of the beautifully illustrated series of 
advertisements of the National Shaw- 
mut Bank of Boston, and ““The Bank 
of Pitt Monthly,” house organ or 
magazine devoted to the “Happy 
Family” of the Bank of Pittsburgh, 
National Association. I am repro- 
ducing one of the Shawmut’s ads, 
“Trade Opportunities in the Far 
East’ with the group of other “ship” 
advertisements. 


EATURING directors is some- 
times good advertising. The Gar- 
field Park State Savings Bank, 
Chicago, published an advertisement 
with a picture of Edward Morris, to- 
gether with this reading matter: 
“Introducing: Mr. Edward Morris. 
“Mr. Morris is president of Morris & 
Company, one of the three largest 
packing houses in the world. He is 
also interested in some of the largest 
stockyards and banks in this country. 
“He has been a Director of the Gar- 
field Park State Savings Bank since 
October 9, 1919. Mr. Morris holds 
membership in the Chicago Athletic 
Club, South Shore Country Club and 
Saddle and Sirloin Club. He believes 
all business should be built on a service 
and efficiency basis and insists on it 
in every company which he represents. 
“We solicit your patronage on that 
basis— Service and Efficiency.” 


A. I. B. Convention 


HE nineteenth annual convention 

of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing will be held in Minneapolis, July 
19, 20, 21 and 22. 

The Minneapolis chapter has been 
working overtime for months to make 
this year’s convention the most suc- 
cessful in the organization's history. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The Bank as a School 


for Bankers 


(Continued from page 19) 


various departments, followed by a 
general discussion. Dinner is served at 
these meetings. 

An elaboration of the group plan 
which we put into effect with the 
coming of cold weather is as follows: 
For definite training purposes, smaller 
or divisional groups meet according 
to schedule to study the routine 
work of the different divisions. For 
instance, groups of tellers, bookkeep- 
ers, transit clerks, clearings, loan and 
collateral cages, etc., under the super- 
vision of the chief clerks and division 
heads. Occasionally two or three 
groups unite for the purpose of 
broadening the scope of the work. 
The work of the unit groups is 
supplemented by the transferring of 
men from one division to another so as 
to give them actual practice along 
with the theory. 

I believe that the group idea can be 
worked out successfully no matter 
what the size of the institution. In 
fact the smaller the groups the more 


the work can be co-ordinated. John | 


Jones may be told to be ready to talk 
on the work of the transit department. 
Jones is not a talker and will very 
likely dread making the attempt, 
yet he will do it, and he will find, per- 
haps to his surprise, that the mere 
fact of getting on his feet and describ- 
ing his work is stimulating in itself, 
and he will be eager for his turn to 
come again. 

The officers and staff enjoy our 
lunch room, affording as it does an 
opportunity to get together, talk, and 
enjoy a good smoke. It seems to me 
that whenever lunches are brought, it 
would be a good idea to provide a 
chance to make hot coffee and tea in a 
room where the employee could relax. 

During the period of and since the 
war, it has been not so much a ques- 
tion of the proper selection of trained 
men as of getting the best men avail- 


able, even though inexperienced in | 


bank work, and then seeing to it that 
their development was assured by 
proper training. That condition ex- 
ists today and will continue to exist 
for some time to come. 
prefers to do his work well. 


and still retain his interest. If he 


does his work well, he takes pride in it | 


and has a feeling of responsibility in 
keeping it up to standard. 

Responsibility! That, after all, is 
the answer. 


Every man | 
No man | 
can blunder along from day to day | 
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No Trouble 
To Try It— 
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OF CAMERON, TEXAS 
CAPITAL & SURPLUS $180,000.00 


Addressograph Company, 
901 W. Van Buren Street, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: 





Our addressograph just 








received and we set it to working 
pg ourselves without any trouble. It 
Tw Fast Mere] ie @ wonderful machine. 

We would not have tried 


to work it ourselves, but the letter 





bets 
fe ee 





ni pe, sent out advising us of shipment 
“MERICAN Tree ( 5 
MET Cong stated that it could be run without 


any trouble, and so it was. 


Yours very truly, 


a = Hip 


Use It FREE Ten Days! 


ANKS everywhere find the $70 type- 
writer size Addressograph yields far 
greater dividends than their best loans. 


Fits into any business as readily as the tele- 
phone. As easy to install as a typewriter! 
Cuts drudgery out of expensive name and 
data writing on all forms! 


Same Addressograph enables you to build 


deposits with service and thrift messages— 
fills in form letters as well as best typists! 


























Clip and Mail With 
Your Letter Head 


PLACE CHECK MARK IN SQUARE 
xs Without cost or obligation, 

send me your typewriter size 
Addressograph for 10-day free 
trial—30 names from my list 
attached. 


Without cost or obligation, 
send literature telling how 
banks build business with the 
Addressograph. 





ie) 2 Tell us what banks in our 
15 times faster than pen or typewriter— (I) ccction use the Addressograph 


d how. 
100% accurate. seaia 


No cost, no obligation to try it FREE in your ‘= 
bank underordinary conditions! Write today! 


Have sales representative call. 











Service and Plate Embossing Stations in 50 cities 
908 W. Van Buren St. 


Chicago, Ill Aiddresso Tar h 


| 
| TRACE MARK 
| 


74S Broadway 


New York City 





PRINTS FROM TYPE 
CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: 70 Bay St., TORONTO 
| Montreal Ottawa Winnipeg 
ADVERTISING SECTION. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Banking a la Carte, or What Became of Hooch 


UCH has been 
written of 
Death Valley, its 
wonderfulcolorings 
and its terrors, and 
in what I have read 
there has been no 
exaggeration. 
Lying between the 
Funeral Range on 
the Nevada side 
and the Panamint Range on the Cali- 





The stage came in twice 
a week 


fornia side, it is a veritable sink some 


A Personal Experience in 
a Mining Camp 


By R. E. Dobbs 


Vice-president Bank of Italy, Los Angeles 
Courtesy Bankitaly Life 
two hundred and fifty feet below sea 
level at its lowest point. The road 
traversed by the unfortunate party 
of determined forty-niners — but three 
of some hundred of whom survived — 
winds among shifting sand dunes, 
which are very deceiving to the eye 





Are the leading banks in practically 
every state using our home savings 
banks? Why do we sell more home 
banks than all other manufacturers, 


combined? 


BECAUSE 


Our home banks have been proven, by fifteen 


years’ test in service, to be: 


(1) the most 


reliable in structure, (2) the most practical in 
design, (3) the most attractive in appearance. 

They are the most popular with depositors 
and the most productive of new accounts and 


AVOID 
Inferior home safes and safes of freak novelty 
type; they are no credit to a bank—a waste 


deposits. 


of time, money and opportunity. 


has proven this. 





5627 Banks 


In over 3,000 cities and towns, representing 
every state, are using our m 
safes; and the number is increasing daily. 


Experience 


ern home 








STYLES OF HOME SAFES 
30 Now Made By Us 


16 RECORDING 


14 NON-RECORDING 30 





| SIX STYLES FOR FOREIGN USE | 





In addition to our famous recording safes, we 
make more BOX SAFES than all other manu- 
facturers combined. Our BOX SAFES are 
of modern design and structure, 


Our Home Safes are a PROFITABLE 


INVESTMENT — Not an Expense 


This is proven by the fact that banks which 
adopt them continue to use them permanently, 
ordering additional supplies from month to 
month and year to year. 


The Automatic Recording Safe Co. 
Manufacturers of ALL styles of Home Banks 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
(ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS) 


ADVERTISING SECTION 








and which have led many a prospector 
to his death. 

Except in winter, the hot rays of the 
sun are blinding in their intensity, 
heat waves rising from the treacherous 
sand in volume like a mist. Brackish, 
alkaline water has been found in spots 
in the valley and many have perished 
in slaking their thirst in these water 
holes. One of them is located in the 
upper end of the valley on the road 
(so-called) from Rhyolite at a point 
known as Stovepipe, or, to be exact, 
Stovepipe Springs, where the stage 
changed horses. Stovepipe remains 
long in one’s memory, as you arrive 
for lunch after a never-ending, back- 
breaking, hot, dusty, dirty, thirty-mile 
stage ride from Rhyolite, Nevada. At 
the time I passed through, the popu- 
lation of Stovepipe Springs consisted 
of one man and a dog, occupying a 
tent, the one building in the com- 
munity. The pleasure of my visit 
was not increased by learning that a 
party of three bandits, who had run 
off some stage horses the night before, 
was in the vicinity, particularly as | 
had in my grip some $3,500 of other 
people's money. 

Leaving Stovepipe, the stage drags 
along in clouds of dust and sand, the 
horses always walking, finally climb- 
ing the mesa and after an eternity 
entering a canyon in the upper Pana- 
mint known as Emigrant Canyon. 
Here the three survivors of the 
emigrant party previously mentioned 
found water and were enabled to 
continue their journey into the Cali- 
fornia gold fields. Leaving the can- 
yon, the stage takes you over an 
exceedingly rocky road, through sage 
brush and mesquite, ever constantly 
climbing, turning and twisting, and 
after making the twenty-six miles 
from Stovepipe in eleven hours, 
arrives at a point seven thousand feet 
above. Here, when the lifting of the 
heavy haze permits, you can see down 
into Death Valley, the lowest point in 
the United States, and so also can you 
see Mount Whitney, the highest point 
in the country. Here is located the 
mining camp of Skidoo. 

At the time I came into the life of 
Skidoo, some twelve years ago, it had 
a population of five hundred and fifty, 
mostly men. When I left ten months 
later, the fifty were there, but the five 
hundred had gone. My visit was 
occasioned by the fact that Skidoo 
had a bank, or believed it had. The 
bank had no capital at the time, but 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


it owned a lot (purchased from one of 
the promoters) and had excavated 
and purchased some of the stone for 
a very ornate building. Those were 
the good old days! One of the state 
bank commissioners, thinking all was 
not right with this institution, invited 
me to accompany him on a trip of in- 
spection, and after discovering its 
condition, requested that I stay and 
run the bank. 

The pretentious title of this mag- 
nificent financial institution was “The 
Southern California Bank of Skidoo.” 
No bank could expect to succeed with 
twenty-three hitched to it, and, like 
the town, it later moved along. In 
this bank, located in the front corner 
of the general store, I found a safe 
(with some money in it) and an adding 
machine, which had to be returned to 
the manufacturers, as it was unpaid 
for. I had no use for it, anyway. | 
took up my abode in the former 
cashier's tent and started on the job 
by getting around at eight o clock and 
doing the half hour's work of writing 
up the books. I was trained to bank- 
ing hours of ten to three; but after 
sitting around on a cracker barrel for 
several days without any customers, 
with an occasional game of penny ante 
for recreation, I learned that my hours 
were to be, “when some one happened 
to want to transact business." Some- 
times I took deposits or cashed checks 
at seven in the morning and frequently 
at eleven at night. The Rhyolite 
stage came in twice a week, arriving 
late at night with mail, which received 
attention for the outgoing stage in the 
morning. My principal objection to 
this particular duty was the oppor- 
tunity it afforded a few of my fellow 
townsmen to “‘stack the cards”’ during 
my absence from a sociable little game 
which was not profitable to me. 

I went to Skidoo in the autumn of 
1907, just prior to the money panic of 
that period, and I soon read that the 
banks in the cities of the country were 
discontinuing cash payments. Not 
having a board of directors, or, in fact, 
any one to rely upon for advice, this 
piece of news did not add to my peace 
of mind. The people in Los Angeles 
responsible for the Skidoo bank were 
unable to ship any gold, so I called 
upon my friends in a Rhyolite bank 
and they having just received some 
gold from the mint in exchange for 
bullion, helped me out to the extent of 
$4,000 and crossed Death Valley in an 
automobile to be sure | received it. 
Having the money I tried an experi- 
ment. I had read of the clearing house 
Scrip being used in the cities and de- 
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OU can always bank on Byron Weston Co.’s 

TypocounT paper being used with the greatest 
satisfaction where the requirements are the most 
exacting. Insurance companies, financial institu- 
tions, and large manufacturing concerns,—all find 
TypocounT the premier ledger paper for Machine 
Bookkeeping. 


TypocounT was the first paper ever made especially 
for Machine Bookkeeping. It is guaranteed to stand 
upright in the binders without binding or .curling, 
and to resist successfully wear, tear, soil and erasure. 
It is made in two weights,—heavy for ledger sheets, — 
light weight for statements. 


Write for Sample Book and Free Test Sheets 


Byron Weston Company 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 



























olrespondence Envelopes 
¢ for the Successful Banker 


Expressing 


Dignity--Quality--Personality 
Designed to speed Routine—prevent 
error—increase banking prestige 


Send us samples of envelopes you are now 
using and let us quote you on envelopes that 


are BETTER. 


BERKOWITZ ENVELOPE 












KANSAS CITY CTI MPANY M'!SSOuR! 
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Save Time, Space and I ncrease Efficiency 





in your Bookkeeping Department 


This is one of 28 installations made !n Chicago 





Not until the ‘‘Combination Desk’’ is put into use. 


change of position and energy to increase the efficiency of their department. 


mation giving size of machine and make of ledger being used. 
U. S. Patents granted to A. S. Falls March 30, 1920 

















OU have seen many bank bookkeeping departments. Do they look like this? No. 


These desks save space and consolidate the bookkeepers work. The top up, they sit to 
operate the machines. The top down, they stand to assort giving them the pleasure of a 


These facts are emphasized by the banks that are now using them. Write for full infor- 





THE FALLS BANK DESK COMPANY (fit 
4408 Oakenwald Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 























Perfect control of daylight through 
WESTERN VENETIAN BLINDS 


SEND SIZES OF YOUR WINDOWS FOR QUOTATION AND OUR 
LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 


WESTERN BLIND & SCREEN CO., 2702 Long Beach Avenue, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


cided to issue some of my own. This 
I did in the shape of five-, ten- and 
twenty-dollar certificates of deposit 
payable to bearer. The cash I locked 
in the safe and determined to keep it 
there if possible. It is significant of 
the character of the people | had to 
deal with that in paying out the scrip 
I was asked but one question: “Do 
you personally say it is all right?” 

After the population of the camp 
had dwindled to nothing and the 
future held no hope for the camp's 
return to life, the few remaining de- 
positors of the bank were paid off and 
business discontinued. I was prepar- 
ing to leave on the Monday morning 
stage, and on the day before —Easter 
Sunday — was making the final entries 
in the books, when, upon looking up 
from my work, found myself looking 
down the barrel of a rather formidable 
revolver. Behind the gun was Joe 
‘‘Hooch,”’ known as such for his liking 
for the beverage of that nickname. 
Hooch had several times shot up the 
barrooms when his overload of booze 
made him believe he was a bad man, 
and | thought he was about to put on 
some fireworks for my benefit and did 
not take him seriously, even when he 
demanded the money in the safe. 
Before anything could happen, the 
storekeeper, coming from _ behind, 
knocked the weapon from his hand 
and the local deputy sheriff took him 
in charge. About an hour later, as | 
was bending over the safe, I was 
startled by a shot and stepped through 
the wire gate into the store to find 
myself again looking into the barrel 
of the same gun and informed that he 
was “going to get me now.” The 
storekeeper, hit by the first shot, was 
on the floor groaning and dragging 
himself away, while I talked for time, 
feeling sure that, hearing the shot, 
some one armed would come. This 
quickly formed idea proved correct, 
and for the second time that Easter 
Sunday | thought of “what might 
have been.” 

The storekeeper died that night and 
Joe Hooch died three nights later on 
the end of a rope. My first information 
on the passing of Hooch was from 
a kindly old prospector, who told me 
to walk up the road and see how 
Hooch had got drunk and stayed up 
all night. 

Following this, I put the bank in 
my pocket and grip and departed 
from Skidoo with no regrets. 

EDITOR’S NOTE—Mr. Dobbs’ experience once 
more verifies the adage that truth is stranger 
than fiction. Doubtless there are scores of equally 


interesting episodes in the lives of bankers stowed 
away in memory. “Tell it to the editor.” 
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home in spare time. 


37 McLene Building 
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Once you find the Spencerian Pen that 
fits your hand, you will use no other. 
You will write freer, with less effort, more 
uniformly. Spencerian Pens last a long 
time. Send 10c for 10 different sample 
pens and that fascinating, 32-page book, 
**What Your Hand Writing Reveals.’ 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York City 


Warwick Bros. & Rutter Ltd., Toronto 
Canadian Distributors 


Spencerian 
Pesonal Steel Pens 


Fine, Medium 
Stub and Ball-Pointed 





Bankers’ 
Letterheads 
Beautifully 
Lithographed 


1000 large Letterheads 
and 2000 half - Letterheads 


3000 total 


1500 large & 1000 1-2 Ltrhds . $13.75 
4000 1-2 size Letterheads . . $13.75 
5000 large Letterheads . . . . $23.75 


CUSTOMERS FROM Lithographed on Good Bond 
MAINE TO CALIFORNIA Paper. Write for Samples. 


KAY-DEE LITHOGRAPHING CO., 750 Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
ON 


Edgar G. Alcorn, President 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING 
COLUMBUS, OHIO | 





Tells how you can prepare to take | 
the cashier’s place by studying at 
Send for copy at once. 








When Required to Notify | 


a Deceased Indorser 


(Continued from page 9) 


the will was upheld and letters 
testamentary were granted William 
E. R. Smith, the executor named in 
the will. 

In the meantime, on April 27, 1914, 
the note fell due, and, in order to hold 
William Runkle’s estate as indorser, 
it was necessary for the bank to pro- 
test the note and give the proper 
notice of dishonor, and the note was 
handed to a notary public for that 
purpose. 

The notary duly presented the note 
to the teller of the bank who informed 
him that there were “‘no funds.” The 
notary then interviewed the assistant 
cashier who told the notary that 
William Runkle was dead, and in 
answer to an inquiry from the notary, 
the assistant cashier further informed 
him that WilliamE.R. Smith, 20 Broad 
street, New York City, was the execu- 
tor of Runkle’s will, and the notary 
then mailed the notice of dishonor to 
“William Runkle, c/o William E. R. 
Smith, 20 Broad street, New York 
City.” 

The bank then sued William E. R. 
Smith as executor of the estate of 
William Runkle, and Smith set up the 
defense that, under the circumstances, 
mailing the notice as set out above 
was not sufficient proof of ‘reasonable 
diligence,’ that the notice was insuf- 
ficient, and the indorser therefore dis- 
charged of liability. 

The New Jersey Court of Appeals 
held, however, that the information 
received by the notary from the assist- 
ant cashier, and the sending of the 
notice as set out above, was sufficient 
evidence of reasonable diligence as 
required by law, and that the estate 
was consequently liable. 


“Where a notary makes inquiry at 


the bank, where the paper is payable, 
and receives information from the 
cashier as to the residence of the 
indorser, upon faith of which the 
notary addressed the notice of protest, 
the jury are justified in finding that 
he has used due diligence,’ said the 
New Jersey court. “And inquiry at 
the bank where the paper is payable 
is just as efficacious in ascertaining 
death and the existence of an executor 
or other personal representative, as it 
is with regard to the residence of an 
indorser.” 

In another case along the same line 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court 
has laid down the same rule in the 
following words: 
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“We had to stop 
advertising the 
Bell Bank be- 


cause we ran out 


of Pass Books— 


This is the experience the Mer- 
cantile Savings Bank, Baltimore, 
Md., had with the Liberty Bell 
Savings Bank. It is only one in- 
stance that shows the wonderful 
pulling power of this unique 
Home Safe. Over 2,000 banks 
using this Bell, report that it is 
the greatest new savings account 
producer and subsequent deposit 
builder ever offered them. 

In 145 years, Americans have not lost 
interest in the famous Liberty Bell — and 
they never will. Its sentimental appeal 
is too’strong; it has. won a place in our 
hearts that nothing can dislodge... Is it 
any wonder then, that its replica, the 
Liberty Bell Savings Bank, has won 
instant popularity? It is mot merely 
another style savings bank—it is the 
“LIBERTY BELL,” with all its historic 
value, in savings bank form, and this is 
the secret of its wonderful success. 
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The Security Savings Bank and Trust 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, has ordered 15 
times since June, 1919, 

The Liberty Insurance Bank, Louisville, 
Ky., has ordered 19 times since February 
7, 1919, their last order being for 2,500. 
The First and Hamilton National Bank, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., has ordered 5 times 
since February 9, 1920, their last 
3 orders being for 1,000 each. 


This COUPON Will Bring a 
LIBERTY BELL BANK TO YOU 


errr 


% 












The Bankers Savings & Credit System Co., 
Madison Ave. and West 103 St., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Please send at once, without obligation to us, 
sample LIBERTY BELL BANK and key for our 


inspection, 


Name 


of Bank 





Address 
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Prices Are Coming Down 





Have You Seen Ours? 





Premo bank with etched brass name plate 
65c EACH 
Takes all coins and bills 
AN ACCOUNT PRODUCER 
Write for our 1921 catalog 
From manufacturer to you 


STRONGHART COMPANY 





1510-16 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 











They on Fail 


Cash in your Savings Department is no 
more secure than the judgmentof your 
Paying Teller. You know this to be a 
fact—then 


WHY TAKE CHANCES 


Your tellers are enabled to read Finger Prints at 
a glance—a lot easier than comparing hand- 
writing—by the Bauder System. Hundreds of 
them are doing it every day—and wouldn’t be 
without it for anything. 


CE 





Finger prints are far more generally understood 
and appreciated among the foreign and illiterate 
element thanis generally supposed, particularly 
when they’re 


made without ink! 


It’s a matter of vital importance to you, as well as 
your Tellers. May we send you our circular? 


Write Us Today 


Bauder Identification Co. 


Astor Trust Building, New York 
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“Where an executor has been named 
in a will, as he is the person to 
whom the testator has confided the 
administration of his estate, such 
notice may also be properly given to 
him, and it may fairly be expected 
that the benefit to be anticipated will 
be, at least, as great as if it were left 
at the last residence or place of busi- 
ness of the testator. It is true that 
such a person may never be actually 
appointed executor by the probate 
court, or that he may renounce the 
trust; but, as the only object of leav- 
ing the notice at the last residence is 
that the facts therein stated may come 
to the knowledge of those whose duty 
it is to protect the estate, it is not to 
be expected that any person can 
ordinarily be found there, upon whom 
this duty will rest more strongly than 
upon one who is named as executor in 
the will.” 


Answering Why a Cana- 
dian Plant 


HE New York agency of the Union 
Bank of Canada has compiled a 
concise survey of the opportunities 
Canada offers the American manufac- 
turer in a twenty-four page booklet 
entitled ‘““A Canadian Plant— Why?” 
The booklet contains valuable data 
on Canada’s trade with the United 
States, trade of the United States 
with the British Empire, Canada’s 
exports to British possessions, Can- 
ada’s labor supply, her water, fuel 
and electric power facilities and her 
banking and transportation systems, 
as well as her merchant marine. 


“Trust Companies of the 
United States’’ 


HE 1920 and eighteenth annual 

edition of ““Trust Companies of 
the United States” has been published 
for distribution by the United States 
Mortgage and Trust Company, New 
York. 

As the introduction to this splendid 
book of reference points out, the 
figures that the fiscal year reveal tes- 
tify to the solid position now occupied 
by the trust companies, showing total 
resources of $12,451,877,583.58 for 
2241 companies, an increase of $1,301,- 
431,496.05 over 1919. 

In addition to complete statements 
and lists of officers of all trust com- 
panies, the book contains a recapitu- 
lation of assets and liabilities, a digest 
of state regulations and an alpha- 
betical index by companies. 





THE BURROUGHS 
Instant Use 
Charting System 


Now ready for your business. Over 1,000 in suc- 
cessful use. From large and small business—From 
Industrial Corporations covering nearly every line of 
business—from Banks, Federal Reserve Banks and 
other important Governmental departments, down 
to the little one-man shop has come the demand for 
this modern time saver—this true indicator—this 
thorough revealer cf successful business principles. 


How You Can Double Your 
Working Power and Speed Up 
Your Business with a “Ready 
to Use” Charting System. 

By H. A. Groth 


Not since the historic money panics of 1903 or 1907, in fact 
at no time in the business life of this country, has there been 
such an urgent need for clear Shaabere. a need for saving of 
the executives time, by seeing quickly and clearly the net 
of any business problem or plan. 

What the automobile and aeroplane bave done for speed 
and comfort in travel—W hat the telephone and telegraph 
have done for speed in inter communication—What the 
typewriter, the adding machine and the dictaphone have 
done in speeding and improving office work—leads us up to 
an appreciation of what a scientifically applied Charting 
System can do for the Executive and his Business. 

Correct charts quickly executed on scientifically prepared 
forms tell a business story quicker and truer than it can be 
told with words or figures. In fact it is just as necessary to- 
= to have a good charting system in your business as it 

as necessary to know how to read and write 50 years ago. 

Besides the scope of the application of charting is almost 

= ed—Charts have been successfully applied as follows: 
paleo be by charts Increase your — by charts 


mote yourself arts 
| a Ey ie charts business oF. — by charts 
Decide by charts ts 


Thin ¢ anage by charts 

Study by charts Prove by char’ 

Work by charts by charts 
‘each by charts Invest by charts 

Sell by charts 0 nize by charts 

Plan by charts Talk by charts 


Advertise by charts 
Every business large or small that is not equipped with 
a complete easy and quick to use, charting system, is being 
withheld a proven and tested benefit 


Charting as a Vocation 


The man or woman who has a desire to succeed can do 
so quicker and more surely with charting. All that chart- 
ing will do for a Business, it will also do for the man or 
woman who understands and applies Charts. 

“Every business needs a Chartist in each department, 
The demand for good Chartists today exceeds the supply. 
H. A. Groth. 

Note: No one is perhaps better fitted to speak of the 
advantages of Charting than Mr. Groth. As Treasurer of 
one of the largest Advertising Agencies he has for over 20 
years daily faced the necessity of thoroughly delving into 
new problems in all lines of business. Here time has usually 
been the important factor, in fact next in importance only to 
thoroughness itself. 

For many years a groupof leading business and University 
men have been at work on a complete, practical, Instantly 
Usable Charting System. It has been tried and tested now 
for over a year. oday it is being used successfully by over 
1,000 concerns. 

Besides, these systems have done much to promote thou- 
sands of workers in these concerns, thereby becoming an 
added benefit to both Employer and Employee. 

Here are some of the leading contributors: 

WILSON C ~~ illo Ph.D.L.L.B. of the National 
Lumber Mfg. Ass 

J. GEORGE FREDERIC K, President, The Business 
Bourse, Inc. 

HERMAN A. GROTH, Treasurer, Wm. H. 
Company. 

— HORACE SECRIST, of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity 

w — DILL SCOTT, President, 
Universi 

B.C. FORBES, Editor and Publisher of Forbes Magazine. 

Thousands of dollars have been spent in gathering these 
valuable principles and in arranging them so that you can 
now secure them at a very moderate cost. 

From every part of the country are coming strong, striking 
testimonials on the merits of this new system. The Old 
Nat'l Bank of Spokane, W ash., abbreviates their testimony 
in one word, ‘“‘indispensable. 

A sales manager of one of the largest Surety Companies 
in the world says: ‘Your Cauurs System best selling 
instrument in our entire sales Kit 

A small concern in Canton, Georgia, says:‘‘Your Cc ‘harting 
System saved us no less than $5,000 the first year. 

So that every ambitious employer and em ployee may learn 
more about this System, we have prepared a booklet called 
“HOW TO CHART’—Also samples of ‘Instant Use” 
Chart Stationery. Send for it today. It is FREE. If 
you desire the complete system at once,send draft for $42.00, 
—Special introductory price if order is received before 
February 25th, and the complete system will be sent on 5 
days ow al. Address Business C mations Institute, 

R-1516 No. 5 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Rankin 


Northwestern 


woo FREE ‘“‘HOW TO CHART” ------- 


BUSINESS CHARTING INSTITUTE 
R-1516 No. 5 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 
Gentlemen: 


Cc Please send me free a cE of ‘ Mow te Chant" also samples of 
your ““Instant Use’’ Chart Stationery 


Enclosed please find draft for $42. 00, special introductory price, 
LJ for for which please send me your com — charting system on 5 
days approval. (After Feb. 25th, send $60 


Name 





Street Address 





City State 





Business Occupation 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


America’s Foreign Trade 
Comes Home 


(Continued from page 5) 


organizations will receive the full 
support of local stockholders. 

Following are a few other likely 
features of the corporation so far as 
its scope and methods of operation 
are concerned: 

As might be gathered from the 
foregoing, the corporation will not 
seek to infringe upon or invade the 
present investment market. Rather, 
through its broad program, it will seek 
to create sufficient “new’ savings, 
representing a small part of the value 
of our annual production, to finance 
its operations. As Mr. McHugh has 
pointed out: “It is very natural to 
question the ability of the American 
investment market to absorb ad- 
ditional securities at this time, but it 
is a very logical conclusion that the 
farmers of the great agricultural sec- 
tions of this country as well as pro- 
ducers in all parts of the country can 
be made to see, as I am sure they 
readily can be, that by the investment 
of a small sum per person in such 
security as such an organization could 
offer, issued as it would be against 
other securities, they will not only 
receive the interest upon the invest- 
ment, but that interest plus a much 
higher price for the commodities 
they produce, than they would re- 
ceive for such commodities ‘if the 
foreign markets were closed to them. 
What applies to the producer applies 
to the laboring man and everyone 
who has to do with that which is 
produced in this country, whether it 
be the product of the farm or the 
output of the factory.”’ 

In the report of the commerce and 
marine committee, approved by the 





American Bankers Association, it was | 


stated that the foreign securities 
purchased “would be such as are 
issued by sound individual corpo- 
rations in any part of the world where 
American trade extends. When neces- 
Sary, as a result of the expansion of 
the business of the company, to issue 
debentures against its securities and 
offer these debentures to the Ameri- 
can public, it would only do so for the 
purpose of further financing such 
export trade as would naturally orig- 





inate in the various localities of the | 


United States.” 

Enough has been said to indicate 
in a general way just how the new 
corporation proposes to serve the 
various interests of our financial and 
commercial life. But it would not be 
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THE ONE OPERATION 
NOTE REGISTER 


Makes all Note Recording 
Simple, Safe and Accurate 


UR illustration shows a complete set of One Operation Note Register Sheets 
as they come from the typewriter. The first sheet isthe Permanent Register 
and is filed entire in a special binder. The balance of the sheets, each of a dis- 
tinctive color, are then separated and filed—the Notice, the Tickler, and the 
Makers’ and Endorsers’ Liability Records, and every record is an exact copy of the 
Permanent Register—thus eliminating the 95% of errors that are due to copying. 


Hundreds of banks throughout the entire country are using this system with 
gratifying results—and claim that it is the best yet devised to handle the routine 
of recording notes and loans. The Liability Record filing alone is a feature that 
is worth many times the cost of a complete installation for any bank. Write to 
us for detailed information that shows the Way to Better Banking. 


Our booklets are free to any bank or banker interested. 


THE UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS CO. 


“*Good Things-for Banks?’ Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Canadian Distributors: Business Systems, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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Actually Cheaper Than Bound Check Books 
(L 














The Binder is used over and over again. 


Quantity production insures low price. 


If you have used check binders and are looking for something better, 
































The Falconer Removable Check Binder 


Soon saves its cost, and then 
begins to show a handsome profit. Permits imprinting to be done in 
quickest time. You can use checks you have. 


Best grade cloth with red 
fabrikoid back and corners. Booklet CB tells the whole story, gives 
you the endorsements of banks that have used our binders for a dozen 
years or more. Send for it. 


send a full sheet of your checks and we will mail you a sample at once. 
Carried in stock in all regular check sizes. 


THE FALCONER COMPANY 


Bank Stationers Lithographers 
GAY AND WATER STS. 


Printers 


| 
| 
} 
BALTIMORE, MD. | 
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ADVERTISING 


The Dillon Vault Locks and Electrical 
Equipments 
Guaranteed Bank Protection 


ON the morning of September 16th, 1920, burglars entered The 
First National Bank of Moulton, Iowa. They punched the 
combination off the vault doors, but the Dillon locks held and 
prevented their entrance to the 152 deposit boxes. The relocking 
device saved this bank a very heavy loss. 


This is one of seven banks where the Dillon locks 
have recently prevented the burglars from opening 
the vault doors. 


The Dillon lock is a constant, positive protection that needs no 
watching. It is always on the job and will last as long as your 
vault doors. The Dillon lock relocks all regular bolts when burglars 
destroy the combination by pulling or punching in the pin, by 
destroying it with explosives or by burning it out with acetylene 


gasses. It is positively burglar proof, operates only when the door 
is attached. 


Dillon Electrical-Mechanical Equipments lock the 
vault doors and bring in the alarms, also protect 
the banks against daylight hold ups. Write for 
particulars today, for without the combined 
mechanical-electrical protection, your bank is 
taking a needless risk. It also reduces your 
insurance. 


DILLON LOCK WORKS 


Factory and General Office, Fort Dodge, Iowa 
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THE BURROUGHS 


amiss, in a matter of such significance. 
to point out specifically just what 
this gigantic undertaking should mean 
to the banker, the merchant, the 
miner, the farmer, the manufacturer 
and to labor. 

“Our fountain of credit is drained 
dry, was the first remark of former 
Secretary Redfield when asked to 
give his views as to how the Foreign 
Trade Financing Corporation will 
benefit the various groups mentioned. 
Mr. Redfield, who is now president of 
the American Manufacturers Export 
Association, was among those who 
addressed the Chicago conference. 
“The commercial banks have prac- 
tically reached their limit in supplying 
credit in the export field. This means 
that unless something is done, and 
done quickly, to find relief, our export 
trade must be greatly curtailed. Asa 
matter of fact our exports are already 
falling off. Cotton is accumulating 
in our warehouses and at our piers. 
The same is true of many of the 
products of the farm and mine. Corn 
is seliing for less than one-half the 
price of eight months ago. Cotton is 
bringing a little more than one-third 
of the price earlier in the year. This 
plainly means that we must, in some 
way, dispose of our surplus products 
abroad. Since Europe, under present 
conditions, cannot pay for these 
products, and since no more goods 
can be sold on short-term credits— 
four billion dollars worth has already 
been sold on that basis—a way must 
be found to grant long-term credits. 
More than that, a way must be found 
to help Europe to pay. Prior to the 


_ enactment of the Edge Law this was 


impossible. It is now not only pos- 
sible but altogether probable, for the 
organization of the Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation means that at 
last America is awake and that her 
bankers, manufacturers and business 
men are undertaking to meet the 
situation in the only way that it can 
be met. 

“T am heartily in favor of the plan 
and in accord with the policies and 
methods to be pursued as adopted at 
the Chicago conference. As I under- 
stand it, the purpose of the corporation 
is two-fold. One might be termed 
temporary, the other permanent; one 
palliative, the other remedial. One 
deals with the current situation, the 
other with the future. The corpo- 
ration begins where the international 
banker leaves off. It is therefore not 
a competitor of the acceptance house. 
It must deal strictly in long-term 
credits on foreign transactions properly 
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THE 


HUMAN 
EQUATION 


BANKING 








The Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank is more 
than a unit of financial 
strength. 


It believes that success- 
ful banking requires 
character, leadership 
and an understanding 
of men as well as a 
knowledge of finance 
and business, and it 
looks carefully after 
that factor in its service 
to its customers and the 
business community. 








PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














BANKERS 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


DENVER, COLO. 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
AND BUILDERS OF BANK 
BUILDINGS AND EQUIP- 
MENT EXCLUSIVELY 


AT A PREDETERMINED AND GUARANTEED 
ESTIMATE OF COST, THIS ORGANIZATION 
EXECUTES CONTRACTS AND PROVIDES 
A COMPLETE SERVICE WITH UNDIVIDED 
RESPONSIBILITIES. 


Inquiries Invited 











| secured in any way that can be had. 














The first purpose of the corporation | 
is to give relief to the hard-pressed | 
already embarrassed with | 


banker, 


| 
| 
| 


short-term credits which are proving | 


to be long-term, by financing new 
foreign transactions which require 
long-term arrangements. How the 
corporation plans to build new credit 
sources, leaving the present sources 
untouched, is a part of the story 
which I need not touch upon. In 
passing I might say that this is a very 
worthy and necessary part of the 
corporation's program. 

“Tt is the second —the permanent — 





phase of the work that I would like | 


to emphasize. Of course the two grow 
into each other, and strictly speaking, 
there is no line of differentiation. The | 
placing of American industry in pro- 


ductive operation abroad is absolutely | 


necessary if we would establish per- 
manent foreign markets. Investing 
our savings in foreign securities —in 
foreign productive enterprises— will 
not only make it possible for other 
countries to pay their debts to us, but 
it will enable us to sell our products. 
“England learned a half century ago 
that business follows the investment. 
The English salesman has a very 
great advantage over the American 
salesman in most of the world’s 
markets for the simple reason that 
English capital to the extent of many 
billions is invested in enterprises the 
world over. In order for our mer- 
chants and manufacturers to compete 
with the British we must participate 
in the financing of business and manu- 
facturing enterprises everywhere. The 
Foreign Trade Financing Corporation 
will give us an organization of suff- 
cient size and prestige to undertake 
on a big scale the accomplishment of 
this task just as the great investment 
trusts of England have accomplished 
it for that country. The Edge Law 


English started in to do in 1860. 
‘There are three direct results of 


| the investing of capital in productive 


enterprises abroad. First, the invest- 
ment returns a profit to the investor. 
Second, it naturally controls all equip- 
ment—original or for maintenance. 
Third, the operation builds up the 
wealth of the country, allowing a 
healthy and permanent commercial 
intercourse. Under such circumstan- 
ces our foreign markets become stable 
and sure. Our manufacturers, farmers 
and other producers have their doubts 
and uncertainties removed. As much 
dependence can be placed upon foreign 
sales as upon domestic business. 


| Cator at any price. 
makes it possible for us to do what the 
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izcIourDepostts 
Growing ? 


You can increase your deposits and 
make your bank more successful and 
of greater service to the community 
by using direct advertising. 


Ror STENCIL OSP. DEED 


prints anything,that can be typewritten, 
handwritten, drawn or ruled —form 
letters with the clean-cut appearance 
of neatly typed originals — bulletins — 
illustrated circulars and forms — with- 
out type-setting, without trouble and 
almost without cost. 


ONLY ONE MODEL 
$43.50 COMPLETE 


The Rotospeed does anything that any stencil 
duplicator can do. It is simple and accurate. 
It costs less because it is sold by mail. Write 
for samples. We will send you samples of 
Rotospeed work used by other banks and show 
you how you can use the Rotospeed to your 
advantage and profit. 


FREE TRIAL 


We will send the Rotospeed with complete 
equipment on free trial to any bank. Use it. 
Try it out. Compare it with any other dupli- 
It will save its cost before 
you have to decide whether or not you want to 
keep it. Mail the coupon for booklet, samples 
and further details of this free trial offer. Mail 
the coupon now. 


THE ROTOSPEED COMPANY 
498 E. Third St. Dayton, Ohio 


mo) 


The Rotospeed Co. 
498 E. Third St., Dayton, 0. 


send me, without obliga- 
/ tion, details of’ your tree trial 
offer, descriptive booklet and 
samples = work done on the 
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“To go back to the present situ- for 
ation, I know a number of manu- cré 
facturers and producers who within col 
the last month or two have definitely of 
stated that they will make no further me 
attempt to export. It is not so much to 
that they won't as that they can't. in 
The difficulties, they say, are too It 
great, the risks too many. No one los 
will blame them. They evidently di 
know what they can and what they of 
can't do. But it is my belief that this los 

| new corporation, backed as it is by in’ 
| leading associations, bankers, business co 
| men, manufacturers and producers, int 
will soon exert an influence of such als 
| weight that these men and the thou- in 
| sands of others who are beset with wi 
difficulties of one kind or another will in 
| find hope and relief.” po 
| In commenting on the conditions We 
underlying the new corporation, | to 
Edward N. Hurley, formerly chairman or 
of the Federal Trade Commission, ex 





“Every figure prints clearly” emphasized to a Burroughs Clearing ex 


; sf ; | House representative the fact that i ye 
I used to think that the printing was entirely up to the 
























































































machine, until we started using Buyers Ledger. | America has at present all the elements fu 
Now I see that it’s mostly in the paper. | necessary to successful development pu 
There is such a difference now in the appearance of the type. | of its foreign trade except the all-im- gi 
And all our forms are much easier to read and work with. | portant point of credit contact. We m. 
ron — Ledger is so strong and durable—so easy | have the goods as evidenced by the tri 
to handle. - . 4 
| tremendous stocks of some commodi- hi 
| ties at present lying in American ware- th 
| houses ; we have an adequate merchant 
7 marine to transport them; there exists as 
A strong, mode-ate-priced paper for machine bookkeeping and statement work ‘ _ if ° 
a highly organized banking service, dc 
“Buyers” is the identifying trade-mark for this ledger with proper foreign connections. soni 
paper; it isthe mark of the paper maker; not the jobber, con- | Our 6 ; h ; 
verter or stationer. The mill holds itself responsible for the r foreign customers ave, in the , 
maintenance of the “Buyers” standard ‘in ledger paper. | past, taken about 15 per cent of our i re 
Any printer or stationer can supply Buyers Ledger production; in some Cases their pur- T 
in your work ; it is distributed nationally. chases have run as high as 25 or 30 se 
FREE TRIAL SHEETS —If you wish to experiment in your own per cent. Past experience has shown ec 
» without obligation whatsoever, send for ria eets 0 = 
| ie ~ cut to by gy agen | pomeas t 53 other size that our goods are salable that we be 
is desired, please specify). ou decide whether Buyers Ledger wi ; ¢ 
Sule Saad comaeels “ank cut Ue aaee™ have many old customers in all parts th 
of the world who still wish to do busi- é 
CHEMICAL PAPER MANUFACTURING CO. ness with American concerns. All that in 
Holyoke, Massachusetts appears to be lacking is a basis upon 
which the products shall be paid for, ol 
suEEeeneE RRR EEEETTENSRNNS , and this is the deficiency that the th 
| Foreign Trade Financing Corporation ql 
will remedy. \ 
| BANK ADVERTISING | A It is to the interest of all commer- Ol 
EXPERIENCE | || supplies for typewriters, multigraphs, mimeographs, cial organizations to back the new a 
By T. D. MacGregor I] otimaterisis and with the greatest care || | enterprise, whether or not they do a W 
gir ey en: Sieh the ETE oe Se oe ee ee oe os foreign business — its leaders point out. fr 
author illustrates and analyzes Send for Our Latest Price List. A concern with foreign business natur- is 
hundreds of successful bank We also manufacture machines for re-inking type- ie : es li 
and trust company advertisements— writer and multigraph ribbons. ally is interested in a means to stabilize it 
together with others not so successful. 1448 Gray's j ‘ A 
g ' | SHALLCROSS CO. $e Coer’s that business. On the other hand, a 
A clearly written, easily understood PHILADELPHIA, PA. competitive firm in the same line Ir 
book that should be on the desk of should subscribe because the foreign th 
everyone interested in financial ad- - : ? 
vertising. $2.00. Absolute Time Records | | t'2¢¢ corporation will be the means of st 
Sent on approval to banks and trust com- poe 7 ti er apn rapa is started doing away witha domestic surplus. h 
i d finished; ived os ‘ ; 
ee sob dibeepely Chabtiomemmoranneteed While this corporation cannot be St 
d d. . ray es e | 
Detroit Burrou Michigan Kestens Time Stamps cost little, are | considered as a cure-all, its opel h 
learing ‘louse built for long service, and work quickly, | ations give promise of having a Cl 
smoothly and accurately. Mee ; “ 
| Send for catalogue showing | stabilizing influence almost from the 
Kasten: start. The corporation will provide n 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


for the most careful and thorough 
credit investigation and the strongest 
commercial safeguards in the interest 
of American capital. It should assist 
materially in supplying the materials 
to keep factories and mills running, 
in the interest of foreign customers. 
It would furnish protection for our 
loans, since it would lend in each in- 
dividual instance only as it felt assured 
of the security of each particular 
loan. A farmer or business man 
investing in the debentures of the 
corporation will not only receive a fair 
interest return on the investment, but 
also a wider market for the commodity 
in the production or distribution of 
which he was interested directly or 
indirectly. It is hardly necessary to 
point out how, in somewhat the same 
way, labor should benefit. Many fac- 


tories are today either closed down | 


or running on part time because the 
existing credit situation makes the 


exportation of goods on the scale of a | 
year ago impossible. If labor itself helps | 


furnish the capital to finance the 
purchase of manufactured products, it 
gives itself more work to do. Labor 
may not see that at once, but the 
truth of it will surely force itself upon 
him. The same is true of the farmer, 
the miner, the small business man. 
Nearly every bank which becomes 
a stockholder of the corporation would 
doubtless avail itself of the opportu- 
nity to become a distributor of its 
securities, for which it would, of course, 
receive reasonable compensation. 
This activity, coupled with that of 
serving as a medium through which 
economy and thrift literature could 
be distributed, will greatly broaden 
the activities and influence of many 
banks and thus both directly and 
indirectly increase their prosperity. 
That the welfare and prosperity of 


our country is largely in the keeping of | 


the individual citizen in the small and 
quiet walks of life has been said before. 
Weknow that no number of capitalists 
or “giants of industry’ can sit around 
a table and solve the big problems 
with which we as a nation are con- 
fronted. It has been said that this 
is the “little” man’s day. It is the 
little man’s day — but upon condition. 
And that condition is that he open his 
mind to the facts, that he gaze upon 
the affairs of the nation with under- 
Standing, and that he enter whole- 
heartedly and sympathetically into 
such a project as the one considered, 
having for its avowed purpose the 
common good. Though devised by 
“leaders,” there is nothing selfish or 
narrow in its make-up. 


Thirty-three 




















Oplex Electric Signs 


HE distinguishing mark of an Oplex Electric 

Sign is raised snow-white glass letters on a 
dark background. It not only makesthem excellent 
day signs as well as night signs, but the razsed white 
letters add to thearchitecture of a beautiful building 
instead of detracting from it. 


Let us send you a sketch showing 
an Oplex sign for your bank 


FLEXLUME SIGN COMPANY 


1434-44 Niagara St. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
































Effective Bank Advertising 





| Commercial National Bank 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
| Resources: Seven Million Dollars 


Conservative in holding fast to 
those financial gviniteiiee which 
experience has proven sound 


(7922 Ganuary, 1922 
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The American Almanac Calendar 


The full calendar consists of 16 pages—12 for 
the calendar dates and 4 for farmer’s records— 
Stock Breeding, Stock Sales, Daily Production 
Records. of Poultry, Eggs, Butter, Cream and 
other farm products, 

Shows Holidays (church and civil), Weather 
Forecasts for every day in the year, various tables 
for computing interest, Zodiac signs, Eclipses, 
Parcel Post Rates and a variety of other interesting 
information. 


American Calendar Co. 


Greeneville, Tenn. 








with the 
American 
Almanac Calendar 








In many banks throughout the country the American 
Almanac Calendar has proved its effectiveness as an 
advertising médium so convincingly that it is used as 
the “‘lead” for the yearly advertising campaign. 


These banks have learned that the advertisements 
printed at the top of each page are displayed in the 
most prominent places in the homes of their com- 
munity because the American Almanac Calendar con- 
tains a wealth of useful information of daily interest in 
every home. 


Limited to One Concern in Each City 


The use of the American Almanac Calendar is limited 
to one concernineach city. This is one of the chiet 
reasons for its effectiveness. Many potential depositors 
are brought to your bank in their efforts to secure a 
calendar when other, and more costly, methods of 
appeal have failed. 


Let us tell you more about the American Almanac 
Calendar and how it will help solve your advertising 
problem. Sign and mail the coupon today. No 
obligation 


American Calendar Company 
Greeneville, Tenn. 

Please send, without obligation to me, full in- 
formation and prices for the exclusive use of the 
American Almanac Calendar in this city for the 
year 1922. 


TRS ois ore ee tani hens 
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Saves Time for Busy Bankers 





Separate compartments for 
listed and unlisted items — 


1. For checks not listed. 

2. For checks listed. 

3. For deposit tickets not 
listed. : 

4. For deposit tickets hd 
listed. 


The faster the left hand turns up the items the faster you can list them. 
Every minute and every motion can be made to count if you use a Coleman Time- 
Saver Check and Deposit Tray. 
The ideal way to keep checks or deposit slips arranged in convenient order to facilitate 
listing or posting. Enables the operator to save many minutes of valuable time each 
day, and to avoid dropping or confusing items handled. No delay for tellers or clerks; 


the left hand turns up items as fast as the right hand lists them. Apply the principle 
of the currency drawer to your bookkeeping methods. 


Thousands of banks all over the country use Coleman Time-Saver 
Check and Deposit Trays. Many large banks have equipped all 
machines. No bank too small to use profitably. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FOR A LIMITED PERIOD 
Price $9.85 f. 0. b. Detroit, Mich. 


Coleman Time-Saver Company 


1014 Dime Bank Building DETROIT, MICH. 
































“NON-SLIP” 
Posts 





Speeding i Meshes Postion with 
a FAULTLESS Turning Post Binder 


The only binder that holds the sheets securely, when unlocked, 
and still allows the instant removal and insertion of one or 
more sheets by a simple turn of the oval shaped posts. The 
special milling of the “Non-Slip” posts prevents slipping or 
sagging of sheets. 


Detachable ratchet stands. Adjustable to any angle. Locks at any point 
of expansion. Rubber feet and hubs counteract all jars and vibration. 


Alignment of sheets is assured, because the turning of the posts to a locked 
position automatically draws up the sheets. 


Write for circular T. P. B. 


STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF CO., New York MILWAUKEE Chicago 


Business Systems Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, Manufacturers and Distributors for Dominion of Canada 
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THE BURROUGHS 


My Experience With 
a Bank 
By Thomas D. Olmsted, Jr. 


Dillon, Montana 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: / was born November 15, 
1905, at Dillon, Montana. When seven I started 
to public school. When nine I started selling 
papers. In my tenth and eleventh years I edited 
a small paper called “‘The Joker.” I play all 
athletic games. When twelve I joined the “Boy 
Scouts.” I am still a scout and have had much 
fun in the “Boy Scouts.’”” When I graduated 
from public school, I was business manager of 
the class paper. I am now a freshman in high 
school. I want to be a merchant when I am big. 


HEN I was ten 

years old [| 
made my first busi- 
ness trip to a bank. 
I went in with my 
dad who took me to 
the cage where I was 
todeposit mymoney. 
I deposited the 
money and the man 
gave measlip show- 
ing that I had put ea 
ten dollars in the Sik cilities 
bank at 4 per cent. 
He also told me that he would like to 





| see me there often. 





When I went out I held the slip in 
my hand so everyone could see it and 
know that I had money in the bank. 
Each month I made a trip to the bank. 
One day when I was depositing my 
money the man told me | had twenty 
cents interest due on my first ten 
dollars. The bank gave me twenty 
cents interest on the money I had de- 
posited. | was encouraged and saved 
more money than before. Then the 
Liberty bonds came out. — I had saved 
enough money so | could buy one. 

After I had been selling magazines 
for about a year, I was made an offer 
by the publishers of these magazines. 
The proposition was that if I agreed 
to put one dollar in the bank every 
week they would put in the first 
dollar. 1 agreed to do this, so they 
wrote the bank and told them what 
the proposition was. Then they sent 
the first dollar and I have been putting 
the dollar in ever since. The people 
in the bank saw me depositing in it 
and knew that I sold the magazines. 
One day one of them told me I could 
leave him a magazine each week. 
After a while two more helped me out 
by letting me leave them their mag- 
azines. I was putting my money in 
the bank and in turn the bank was 
helping me by buying papers from me. 

Then the Liberty bonds came out 
again. This time I could buy two. 
These bonds would not be safe at 
home, so I decided to leave them at 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


the bank. I asked dad about leaving 
them there and he told me | could put 
them in his safety deposit box. The 
next day I took the bonds and went 
to the bank. The man told me to 
come inside the cages and into the 
vault. 

I went inside the vault. There 
were safety deposit boxes all around 
the vault. In the back was a parti- 
tion where the money is kept. He 
opened a safety deposit box and I put 
my bonds in. They were now safe 
inside the big vault in the safety de- 
posit box. I go to the safe on the 
interest days of these bonds and get 
the coupons so I can get the interest. 

I work in a store and the money I 
earn there is also deposited in the 
bank. I have been able to keep my 
proposition and increase it. In re- 
turn when a newspaper asked for a 
reliable boy to receive subscriptions 
they recommended me. 

| think banks are good things be- 
cause a person can leave his money 
there and it will be safe. The banks 
will help you when you are in need, 
so | think they are good things. 


Bond Interest After | 
Receivership | 
By M. L. HAYWARD, B.C. L. 


ET us consider for a moment the 
case of the X. Y. Corporation 
which in the year 1914 issued twenty- 
year bonds for $100,000 at 6 per 
cent, and the A. B. Savings Bank | |Gzzmm 
took $25,000 of the bonds and laid 
them away in the bank vaults. 

Then in 1919 the X. Y. Corporation 
drifted on the financial rocks, a re- 
ceiver was appointed by the court, 
and that receiver performed a finan- 
cial miracle—he made the business 
pay, and in 1919 he was in a position 
to wipe out all the debts, including 
the bonds. 

The A. B. Bank then demands the 
face of the bonds and the accrued 
interest since the appointment of a 
receiver. 

“ll pay you the $25,000 but not 
the interest, for my appointment 
stopped the interest on the bonds, and 
according to law, I’m not justified in 
paying it,’ said the receiver. 

This case raises an_ interesting 
point and one that may arise any day | 
in any bank anywhere; namely, if a 
corporation issued bonds and then a 
receiver is appointed, does the ap- | 
pointment of the receiver stop the 
running of interest on the bonds? 

This exact point came up in a case 
recently decided by the United States TYITITITITITITITIIIITY JSSRESCRSESERSSSSSRSR ERE SSESRE SESE SESS SSEESR ESET TIESESRSRSSSERSSSSSSSESRTECRSSRSSSRSSEESESSSRSR ERE E REESE EEE e Ts 
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“This Elliott 

~ Index Card 
Prints its 

own Address’ 
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G Stenographer sn wanted a new name added to his ne list. 














Stenographer simply stenciled the name and address into an Elliott 
: Index Card with her typewriter and is now filing it in proper place. 
H| Next time circulars, statements, billheads, tags, labels, etc., have to be 
H| addressed to the list or any part of it, all the girl need do is remove 
H| the trays of stenciled index cards from their inet and put them in 
H| the “Addresserpress”—which automatically transfers each address onto 
H| whatever is being sent out and replaces each card in its proper tray. 
H| Send for our Booklet ‘* Addresserpressing.”” 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY, 142 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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HE “Addresserpress” is better than human in its effi- 

ciency. For instance, it has a “selector” attachment which 
can be set to automatically address circulars to any special 
section of alist. When so set, it skips the addresses in all other sections. 
Thus, when your Elliott Index-Address Cards are filed alphabetically or 
geographically and you want to send a special letter to uggisis only 
you can do so without any sorting of cards whatever. You'll be aston- 
ished at the great saving of labor, postage and printing, and the increase 


- advertising returns, the “Addresserpress” selector attachment will 
show. 
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1,200 Pieces 
An Hour 


With stencils easily, quickly, privately 
made on your own typewriter, any 
office boy or girl can address 1,000 to 
1,200 pieces of mail per hour on a 


STANDARD 
ADDRESSING 
MACHINE 


For heading statements and other similar banking 
jobs, the “Standard” is by far the most economical 
and efficient machine obtainable. 

It prints in sight, skips, duplicates, repeats at will 
of operator. 


IT PRINTS f A simple, inexpensive 
* attachment instantly 
converts the Standard into a practical, perfect 


printing device for post cards, bulletins and small 
business forms 


Write for interesting details. 


SMART ADDRESSING MACHINE CORP. 


Dept. 50, Main and Goodell Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 100 WILLIAM STREET 


Some promising territory 
open. Only responsible 
parties need 

apply. 























If It’s A 
Memphis Matter 


rely on the U & P for 
full measure service. 
Collections are han- 
dled intelligently, and 
so are all other trans- 
actions intrusted to 
this highly developed 
service-giving institu- 


tion. 


UNION & PLANTERS BANK 
& TRUST COMPANY 


Organized 1869 


Tennessee 


Memphis 
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| bonds 


Circuit Court, which turned upon the 
question of the liability to pay 
interest on mortgage bonds held by 
the unsecured creditors after the 
appointment of a receiver for the 
corporation which issued the bonds. 

In this case it appeared by the 
evidence that a Virginia corporation 
had issued and sold bonds exceeding 
$200,000, and later on the corporation 
wasunableto pay in full, andthe United 
States District Court appointed a 
receiver for the corporation in the 
usual way. The property was oper- 
ated by the receiver for about four 
years, and operated very successfully, 
the profits of one department alone 
amounting to more than the out- 
standing bonds. 

Then the receiver took the same 
ground as the receiver did in the case 
of the A. B. Savings Bank, so that the 
question for the Court was whether 
the appointment of the receiver 
stopped the running of interest on the 
bonds, and the decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals was 
that it did not. 

“In the case now under considera- 
tion,” said the Court, “the deed of 
trust not only secured the payment 
of the principal of the bonds, but it 
specifically provided that in a case of 
a receivership, the profits arising from 
the operation of the mine should be 
applicable to the interest due or to 


become due during the receivership, | 
indicating clearly as language can the | 


intention of the parties that the bonds 
should bear interest in the case of a 
receivership. Under the terms of the 
it was the 
parties that the bonds should bear 
interest during the receivership, but 


such interest was made a lien, not | 


only on the property included in the 
deed of trust, but upon the proceeds 
from the operation of the property. 
This application was not made. The 


| $282,000 of net profits which accrued 


| from the operation of the mines was | 
applied to preferred claims upon the | 





real estate, but not to the preferred 
claims upon the profits arising from 
the real estate. That inured greatly 
to the benefit of non-lien creditors. 
As the property embraced in the deed 
of trust sold for a sum exceeding the 
principal and interest, the holders of 
the bonds and the coupons thereto 
attached are entitled to be paid in 
full, not only according to the terms 
of the contract, but, as we believe, 
under the general principles of equity. 
It would be highly inequitable to 
deprive lien creditors of interest for 
more than four years, while the mines 
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HIS FREE book contains 144 
pages of definite, concise in- 
formation on record-keeping forms 
and books, and shows facsimilies 
of many forms which can be sup- 
plied in stock sizes or printed on 
any size sheet you desire. 


Moore’s Loose Leaf Systems 


are used by bankers and financial 
and business houses all over the 
country. Our Loose Leaf and 
Bound Record Keeping devices 
maintain that same excellence of 
workmanship which has charac 
terized our products for the past 
80 years. 

Send today for this FREE book. 
If you need special forms our ex- 
perts will prepare them from your 
ideas and specifications. 


JOHN C. MOORE CORP. 
Established 1839 


Manufacturers of Loose Leaf and 
Bound Kecord Keeping Devices 


1160 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Build up Your Safe Deposit Banking 
Business with Barshal Safe Deposit 
Boxes. Built in Unit Construction 
to Enable You to Add the Proper 
Size and Quantity of Boxes as Your 
Rentals Demand. 


Five standard units, uniform in width, 
height and depth, build up vertically 
and horizontally in perfect alignment. 


Heavy Bessemer steel plate doors, Yale 
& Towne cast bronze guardkey locks 
and strong case construction manifest 
unusual quality. At lowest cost per box 
an installation of Barshal “Security” 
Safe Deposit Boxes is a quick paying 
investment. Shipment guaranteed with- 
in 30 days after order is received. 


There is a Barshal Representative in 
your locality who will call immedi- 
ately on request. 


The Barshal Line includes Built-to- 
Order Metal Furniture, Steel Filing 
\ Equipment, Ornamental Iron and 
Bronze Work. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


were profitably operated for the bene- 
fit of the non-lien creditors.” 

The same rule has been laid down by 
the United States Supreme Court in the 
case of American Iron and Steel Com- 
pany vs. Seaboard Air Line Railway. 


Talking to New Orleans 


in Unison 


(Continued from page 14) 


Orleans banks are so well satisfied with 
apparent results, that it is their inten- 
tion to continue the present arrange- 
ment indefinitely. 

The fiduciary business of a trust 
company is difficult to measure, but as 
an indication of what has happened 
since the New Orleans banks began 
their joint advertising campaign for 
trust business, it will be interesting to 
note that on November 1, 1919, the 
participating banks held in trust for 
customers total funds amounting to 
$4,623,000 and that on November 1, 
1920, this amount had increased to 
$7,405,000. Perhaps it is needless to 
add that never before have the New 
Orleans banks enjoyed any such an- 
nual gain in their trust deposits. 

By the same token, the total savings 
deposits in the participating banks on 
November 1, 1919, were $31,523,000, 
and this had been increased on No- 
vember 1, 1920, by $9,065,000, which is 
the largest increase that has ever taken 
place in the savings deposits of the New 
Orleans banks in any twelve months. 

Bankers as a class are aware of the 
fact that the average person knows 
little or nothing about the exceedingly 
valuable service that trust companies 
can render. This is true, first, because 
fiduciary banking is relatively new; 
second, because its details are not 
easily understood; and third, because 
it has not been adequately explained 
and advertised. 

Bankers as a class know also that 
the American people are free and easy 
spenders, and that the practice of 
intelligent thrift in America is de- 
plorably lacking. Thrift means not 
only systematic saving, but wise 
spending, and the job of educating our 
people on this subject rests with the 
bankers more than with any other class. 

In advertising to the people of their 
city and state in the co-operative 
method described, the New Orleans 
banks believe that, while serving 
themselves, they are performing a 
worth-while public service in a larger, 
broader and more altruistic sense— 
a service that will produce future 
dividends in a prosperous, substantial 
and intelligent citizenship. 
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SAVE THE EYES 


OTHING is so important to the eyes as a proper working light. Daylight 
is best because Nature has made it perfect in quality and diffusion. 


You can now have electric daylight on every desk or machine with Emerelite 


and the new 
DAYLIGHT ATTACHMENT 


which converts ordinary electric lights into soft eye-saving daylight that increases 
visibility and prevents eye-strain. 


Seno For Booxter Ittustratinc Over 50 DiFFeRENT 
EMERALITES For Every Reapinc Anp Writinc NEED. 


Sold by office H. G. MCFADDIN & CO. - Makers of Lighting 


supply and evices since 


electrical 43 Warren St., New York City ‘ 1874. 


dealers. 


KIND THE 
58s PM ERALITE 73 
EYES DESK LAMP 





















And now— 
here 18 a BLANK Book 


that ts more efficient! 





yo can keep your mind right on your 
work—all the time—when you use 
a Mann Blank Book with the famous 
Manco Guards. The book never bends 
or rolls up. The pages never “‘flop” 
over. They lie perfectly flaa—smooth— 
with every inch of surface available all 
the time. 


Manco Guard Buanx Booxs 


are the result of over 70 years of experience 
in Blank Book manufacture. They represent the 
utmost in quality and workmanship that can be put 
into a blank book. And this supreme quality typifies 
every Mann product: 

Blank Books — Lithographing — Printing — Engraving 
Office Stationery and Appliances 


Information and literature on these or other products supplied on request. 
PHOTOGRAPH (not re- 


touched) shows Mann 


Blank Book used in the WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 
Bank, Philadelphia, Pa., PHILADELPHIA 


in which Mann Blank 
Books, Loose Leaf Ledg- 
ers and other products 
have been in use for over 


euenty diva diiave. New York Offices: 261 Broadway 


FOUNDED IN 1848 
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Thirty-eight THE BURROUGHS 





In the Crocker National Bank, San Francisco, a Burroughs Calculator is used by S. R. Burmeister, accountant in charge 
of redemption of bond coupons, to prove each remittance. The photograph shows Mr. Burmeister using his Calculator. 









C) Adding ~Bookkeepin¢g— Calculating @ Machines 


urroughs 
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IN YOUR BANK 


Thirty-nine 





Figure work in banks consists of something more than posting 


ledgers and statements. 


There is another great mass of figures 


to handle— calculations that have to be made— miscellaneous 
figure work, but fully as important as any bank bookkeeping. 


Every one of these miscellaneous figure jobs 
in your bank — no matter by what name it may 
be called — is nothing more or less than a combi- 
nation of addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division. 

Bank men in executive and semi-executive 
positions are now doing these jobs, often with 
pencils and scratch pads—a method that is 
unreliable and costly. This same work can be 
handled by the same men more rapidly and 
accurately with the Burroughs Calculator — an 


extremely handy and valuable assistant to have 
on their desks, always ready to perform 
their scratch-pad figuring quickly and without 
error. 


Some or all of the fifteen jobs mentioned below 
are found in your bank. You can save time 
and insure accuracy by turning them over to a 
Burroughs Calculator. It is interesting to note 
that every one of the following jobs is funda- 
mentally the same. They all involve plus, 
minus, times and divided by —nothing more. 





Add — Subtract — Multiply — Divide 


Savings account interest: 
Multiply principal by rate for period. 


Average daily balance interest: 
Multiply aggregate daily balances by one day’s interest 
at the rate. 

Discount interest: 


Multiply amount by rate of interest for period. 


Mortgage interest: 


Multiply amount by rate of interest for period. 


Determining trust fund figures: 


Compound interest on principal considering amount 
increasing by periodic deposit. 


Accrual interest on investment: 


Multiply face value of bond by rate of interest for 
period. 


Accumulation set up on scientific basis of bonds 
bought at discount: 
Increase purchase price in annual or semi-annual per- 
iods by the difference between the yield interest and 
the actual interest —computed over term of years of 
bond. At maturity the investment will be shown at 
par. 


Amortization set up on scientific basis of bonds 
bought at premium: 
Diminish the purchase price in annual or semi-annual 
periods by the difference between the actual interest 
and yield interest —— computed over term of years of 


bond. At maturity the investment will be shown at 
par. 


Interpolation in order to derive exact yield or 
basis: 


Increasing or diminishing yield shown in investment 
tables by the percentage of difference between the 
price paid and the price shown in table. 

Setting up sinking fund calculations: 


Multiply the increasing principal at given periods by 
rate of interest. 


Extending value of bonds purchased: 


Multiply face value of bond by price, add accrued inter- 
est and subtract broker’s discount. 


Analysis of accounts for average deposit and 
balance and cost of individual accounts: 


Subtract amount in transit and reserve from average 
balance. Multiply by rate of interest and subtract 
interest paid, exchange and collection costs and fixed 
suspense. 

Overhead costs: 
Divide amount of direct labor or other basis by total 
overhead to get overhead percentage. Multiply 
amount of direct labor by overhead percentage. 

Foreign exchange: 
Multiply or divide amount to be exchanged by rate of 
exchange. 

Compound interest: 


By series of multiplications compute principal for the 
given time and rate. 


The next time a Burroughs man calls on you, ask him about the Burroughs Calculator — 


the handy little desk machine that adds, subtracts, multiplies and divides. 
it will save you alone warrants your having one. 


sideration, too. 


The time 


And accuracy is a valuable con- 
The Calculator is one of the complete line of Adding, Bookkeeping 


and Calculating Machines manufactured by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 
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$100 an hour for your 


' someone were to offer you $100 an 
hour for your spare time, you would 
hardly take him seriously. 


And yet— 


At least seven hours of your spare time 
every week are actually worth that much 
to you, and over a period of years you 
can collect it! 


Thousands, literally thousands of am- 
bitious men and women, as a direct result 
of not more than 500 hours of systematic 
study in their spare time, have added, 
during their best working years, more 
than $50,000 to their individual incomes. 
That, by the way, is an increase of only 
$2,000 a year (not counting interest) for 
25 years—but what a difference it makes! 


ERE, for example, is Tom Wright, 

Vice-President of a moderate-sized 
corporation—salary, $7,500. With him 
in the same business are Jim Bailey, 
Auditor; Washburn, Manager of Sales; 
Whittier, in charge of foreign business; 
Jones, Manager of Traffic; Edwards, 
Correspondence Supervisor; Harry 
Chambers, Office Manager—every man 
of them swinging a job that pays $5,000 
a year or better. 


“Luck” never got them these jobs. 


“Pull” may have opened the door—but 
if they hadn’t made good, it would have 
turned them out mighty quick. 


The secret of their advancement? 


—Summed up absolutely in the 


words, business training. 


two 


1 Nc the past ten years La Salle 
Extension University, through its 
“Problem Method” of individual in- 
struction, has fitted over 230,000 mem- 
bers for positions of greater responsibility. 


These men and women have obtained 
this training in the quiet of their own 
homes. Under the personal guidance of 
men conspicuous for their success in 
business, they have gained in their spare 
time that specialized knowledge and that 
broad understanding of business prin- 
ciples and procedure which have led 
them steadily and surely to greater re- 
sponsibility—and greater pay. 

During a period of only three months, 968 
members of La Salle Extension Univer- 
sity reported definite salary increases 
amounting to $573,056, an average in- 
crease, ber man, of over 46 per cent. 


UST for comparison, set down on 

paper your present annual earnings; 
then consider the possibility of increas- 
ing them within the next twelve months 
by 46 per cent—or more. 
It may look impossible to you. It looked 
impossible — when they started — to 
those 968 La Salle members who won 
equivalent promotion. 
Now they are rapidly taking down every 
barrier to their future. Neither they nor 
any other man or woman can afford to 
stay in humdrum jobs at mediocre pay 
when the road to real achievement is so 
readily within their reach. 


spare time 


Make your spare hours 
hundred-dollar hours 
kK’ ERY day Opportunity holds out to 


all men equally the material of suc- 
cess— TIME. Are you making the best 
use of your spare time—worth, by con- 
servative estimate, $100 an hour? No 
man in his right senses makes a bon-fire 
of one hundred dollar bills. Is it the 
more reasonable that he should burn 
up time—and thus burn up his fortune 
and his future? 


OW one man found, in the well- 

directed use of his spare time, the 
key to real success in business is told in a 
fascinating story, ‘““Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One,” a story that has been the inspira- 
tion of thousands of ambitious men and 
women. 
We shall be glad to send this book to you 
free upon request, and with it full partic- 
ulars regarding the course listed below 
in which you indicate your interest. 
The ability to decide and act is the one 
outstanding characteristic of the success- 
ful business man. Now is the one best 
moment for decision. Mark, sign and 
mail the attached coupon—and let not 
a week go by until you have found the 
way to turn your spare evening hours 
into money! 
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» La SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept. 291-R. Chicago, Ill. 
1 Please send me full information regarding the training I have indicated withan ' 
' X; also free copy of your book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One.’’ ' 
O Business Management O Bookkeeping 1 
1 O Higher Accountancy 0 Commercial Spanish 
1 O Traffic Management— 0 Public Speaking ! 
Foreign and Domestic O Business English 1 
! O Production Efficiency O Coaching for C. P. A. and 
\ © Business Letter Writing 0 _ Institute Examinations i 
O Law—Bar, LLB. Degree O Personnel and Employment l 
' O Commercial Law Management 
\ O Banking and Finance O Modern Foremanship ' 
NN a Present Position i 
Address eee. wae ’ EE \ miieae 
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LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
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PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
FORM 4070-50M-1-21-ADV (asezs 
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These L. B. credit folders are 
made of heavy pressboard. The 
papers are permanently bound in 

= the folders with an L. B. file fasten- 
™ - 2 er. In the front of each folder a 
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The best system 
for bank credit filing— 


Today, more than ever, the successful bank must watch 
itscredit. Complete information and data about firms and 
individuals must be always available—quickly accessible. 


The L. B. system for credit filing has proved its 
practical, every-day utility in banks in all sections of the 
country—both large and small. itissimple! It is quick! 
It is accurate! 


This system is described in detail on pages 7 and 8 of 
our new catalog, ‘‘Bank filing’’—a practical booklet on 
filing and filing methods that should be in the hands of 
every bank executive. We shall be glad to send you a copy 
on request. 


Write, too, for sample credit folders 
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Card and filing Filing cabinets 
systems Founded 1876 wood and steel 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
43 Federal street 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut street 6 N. Michigan ave. 
detroit, yashing . is P ‘ORS 
Albany, 51 State street Pall River, 29 Bedford street Portland, Me., 665 Masonic bldg. pw, Wentworth & Con 
Atlanta, 102 N. Pryor street Hartford, 78 Pearl street Providence, 79 Westminster street San Francisco, 539 Market street 
| ~e 14 Light street Houston, 1116 Texas ave. Richmond, 1223-24 Mutual bidg. Seattle, 108 Cherry street 
irmingham, Vault Floor, Jefferson Indianapolis, 212 Merchants Bank bldg. St- Louis, 805-815 Arcade bldg. Oakland, 305 Thirteenth street 
. & ounty Bank bldg. Kansas City, 215 Ozark bldg. St. Paul, 131 Endicott arcade McKee & Wentworth, 
Bridgeport, 989 Main street Louisville, Ky., 508 Republic bldg. Scranton, 408 Connell bldg. Los Angeles, 440 Pacific Electric 
Buffalo, 120-122 Pearl street Milwaukee, 620 Caswell block Springfield, Mass., Whitney bldg. bldg 
Cleveland, 243 Superior arcade Minneapolis, 428 Second avenue, South Syracuse, 401-407 Gurney bldg. Parker Bros 
Columbus, 20 South Third street New Orleans 512 Camp street P Toledo, 620 Spitzer bldg. Dallas 109 Field street 
Denver, 450-456 Gas and Electric bldg. Newark. N. J.. 31 Clinton street Washington, 743 15th street, N. W. ¢ G Adams, , 
Des Moines, 203 Hubbell bldg. Pittsburgh, 637-639 Oliver bldg. Worcester, 527 State Mutual bldg. “Salt Lake City, 204-205 Ness bldg. 


FOREIGN OFFICES—London Manchester Birmingham Cardiff Paris 
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Here's a real friend 


OW often have you been compelled to 

leave your desk for a needed paper, letter 
or record? Meanwhile your desk stood open; 
your business secrets uncovered to curious eyes; 
then, too, it meant delay; time lost; energy use- 
lessly expended. 


The Cashier’s Friend does away with all that; 
it keeps every paper of importance at your elbow, 
so filed as to be instantly available. A com- 
modious cabinet, it has two large check-size 
drawers for notes, collaterals, collections, etc.; 
and one especially for borrowers’ statements, 
other credit information, and correspondence. 


A turn of the key locks it when you leave your 
desk; at night you can roll it noiselessly into 
the vault. It’s easily moved; mounted on roller 
bearing, rubber tired, swivel casters. Write us 
about it. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators & Manufacturers Loose Leaf & Steel Filing Equipment 


Offices in 52 Cities. 


Manufacturing plants at 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Canadian Distributors: 
Copeland-Chatterson, Ltd. 
rampton, Ontario 






































